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Sab. Herding with the other females, 
Like frightened antelopes. 
Sar. No: like the dam 
Of the young lion, femininely raging— 
And femininely meaneth furiously, 
Because all passions in excess are female— 
Against the hunter flying with her cub, 
She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair and flashing eyes, the soldiers 
In the pursuit, SarpanaPa.Lus, Act 3, Scene 1. 


THE morning was as dark as midnight, the moon had set two hours 
before, and not a star was twinkling in the firmament, when our bugles 
sounded the reveille. Yet, unaccustomed as they were to early risings 
or forced marches, so perfect was the influence I had gained over the 
spirits both of men and officers, during the occurrences of the preceding 
day, that they mustered on that torch-light parade, nut only without com- 
plaint or murmur, but with alacrity and glee. It was with a degree of 
pleasurable excitement, which I cannot well describe, that I listened to 
their reckless exclamations, mingled with the clash of spur and scabbard, 
as they fell into their ranks beneath my casement; and, as I descended 
the creaking stairs of the rude hostelry, I felt that I was no longer a home- 
less, helpless fugitive, but a leader well prepared to do battle—if that bat- 
tle were for a crown. 

A more brilliant spectacle has rarely met my eyes, than that which pre- 
sented itself, as I passed through the low doorway, and stood upon the village 
green—the skies, black as a funeral canopy, above—the massive architec- 
tural front of the gothic abbey on the right, its salient angles splendidly 
touched by the red light of the torches, and, in the foreground of the pic- 
ture, three thousand gallant horsemen marshalled in one long line—their 
casques and corslets throwing back the glare of the flambeaus borne by 
their orderlies—the subalterns wheeling rapidly through their files, the 
restless chargers stamping, and tossing their proud heads, and the banners 
waving in the night-wind. 
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Scarcely, however, had my foot pressed the threshold, ere the scene 
was altered—as I first beheld them, all, save a dozen figures, were motion- 
less as steel-clad statues ; not a sound was heard but the occasional clash 
of armor, or the kick and scream of some vicious steed; but when I stood 
before my followers, not, as on the previous evening, in the rough garb of 
a mere mercenary trooper, but wearing, in addition to a bright helmet and 
breastplate, the full uniform of the corps—furnished for the occasion by 
the officer next in command—a shout, that might have been heard at a 
mile’s distance, broke the silence—again and again it pealed—louder and 
louder yet, till the affrighted martins, fluttering down from their nests 
on the minster-towers, circled, with startled wing and short shrill cry, 
above our heads in the lurid torch-light. 

Words cannot depict the sensations of that moment—independent of all 
the gratified feelings of the man, all the military pride of the soldier, a 
load of care was lifted from my heart by the sincere expression of that 
clamor. Till I had heard “all hearts and tongues uniting in that cry,” ] 
had been plunged in a sea of doubts, almost of fears. JI had, it is true, 
introduced myself, and successfully, to troops bearing a character of the 
wildest license ; I had found them, in the main, orderly and well affec- 
tioned, and had gained, in an incredibly short period, their good opinion 
at least, if not their love. But I had yet a harder task before me.— 
Whether my credentials would have been deemed satisfactory, had they 
not been backed by a fortunate display of the bearer’s prowess, was far 
from being a settled point ; and, although it had become evident to me, in 
the course of the preceding night, that the men were willing, and perhaps 
eager, to follow a leader who was likely to afford them a fair chance of 
gaining both repute and plunder in the regular routine of duty, I was, till 
that moment, doubtful how far they might be trusted in a matter of such 
delicacy, as the escort and protection of a lady, whose presence might 
moreover impose a check upon the celerity of their movements, and the 
license of their manners. But, with that honest shout, my hesitation 
vanished.—Tell me not of the expression of countenance, of the flash of 
the eye, or the wreathing of the lip—the stoic can freeze their living lan- 
guage into icy indifference—the man of the world can mould them into the 
semblance of a smile—but let me hear the voice—the human voice—I care 
not whether in the familiar sounds of my childhood, or in the unknown 
accents of a foreign tongue—and I can read the feelings which give birth 
and being to those tones, as clearly as though they were written in the 
pages ofa book. In the softest whisper or the deepest roar, I can detect 
—I have a hundred times detected—the lurking devil ; but in that shout, 
although I listened, as the criminal listens for the footsteps which may 
bear to him his reprieve, I could not catch a single note, but of unanimous 
and heartfelt greeting. 

In a brief speech pointed and eloquent of thought if not of words, I 
tendered them my thanks,—spoke cheerily of success, and confidently of 
danger,—hinted that I might perchance have occasion, ere long, to prove 
that loyalty, which they so freely proffered—leaped on my good charger, 
wheeled the long line into column—gave the word to quench the torches, 
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and to march—and in an instant all was gloom and silence, except the 
heavy onward tramp of the squadrons, and the lights of the town, which 
soon vanished behind us, as we rode briskly forward. 

Before the morning dawned, we had already passed the scene of the 
preceding day’s engagement, and as we filed along the causeway, I could 
hear the stifled merriment, and whispered conversation of the soldiers, as 
they recounted to their comrades the various incidents of that brief con- 
flict. It was evident that they were all in the highest spirits, full of emu- 
lation between themselves, and of ardor against the foe—the men, who 
had already fleshed their swords, eager to maintain their place in my opi- 
nion, and those whom fortune had not yet favored, burning to achieve an 
equal reputation. 

At noon we halted to refresh our horses, and to dine the men, in the 
hamlet where I had paused during my upward march ; and great was the 
surprise of mine host, at recognising, in the leader of a gallant squadron, 
the weather-beaten and neglected trooper, whom, two short days before, 
he had treated with scant courtesy. Here it was that an event occurred, 
which, although in itself of little moment, had the effect of bringing down 
my spirits from the pitch to which they had towered, and of rendering me 
miserably anxious during the remainder of our march. On going out, after 
a brief repast, into the inn-yard, for the purpose of inspecting the horses of 
the troopers, and seeing, with my own eyes, that no means were left un- 
tried for maintaining their condition, I was struck by observing a fresh 
horse-track, which I felt certain I had not seen when we filed, an hour 
before, through the arched gate-way. I know not why it was—but at the 
instant of my discovering that some one had left the inn since our arrival, a 
deep presentiment of coming evil crossed my mind. I actually shuddered 
at the ideas, which, with the rapidity und nearly the force of lightning, 
flashed upon my soul. 

“Serjeant le Vasseur,” I cried, to a fine young orderly, busily employed 
in rubbing dry the fetlocks of a vicious charger—‘* Serjeant le Vasseur, has 
any one gone hence on horseback, since the troops marched in, or whence 
this hoof-track ?”’ 

Two or three voices were raised at once in reply, that a servitor, appa- 
rently of a noble family, who had been in the hostelry when we entered, 
had immediately proceeded to the stables, and, saddling a fine and highly 
blooded jennet with marks of extreme haste, had ridden away on a hard 
gallop. 

‘‘Ha!” I exclaimed, more deeply annoyed than I was willing to admit 
—‘* Ha !—but it matters not! Let the men get to horse—we have yet a 
long day’s march before us, and the sun has already passed the meridian. 
To horse—sound trumpets !’’ and, for a space, all was confusion, noise, and 
bustle. 

During the tumult I returned to the hostelry, and, calling for a mea- 
sure of the best, took the opportunity of inquiring concerning the stranger. 
What I learned was far from quieting my apprehensions.—It was, to the 
best of his recollection, the landlord said, on the afternoon of the day 
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which I had passed beneath his roof, that the servant had arrived; he 
had questioned him closely concerning the travellers who had passed that 
way lately; and, I could easily judge from the speaker’s manner, he 
had acquired all the information concerning me, which could be derived 
from the limited knowledge and unlimited garrulity of mine host. Here 
he had remained, living of the best, and paying with lavish liberality, until 
our approach had scared him from his roost. When, in addition to this, I 
learned that his liveries were tawny, guarded with blue lace, my fears 
wanted no farther confirmation ; that J had been tracked, was evident ; and 
I was painfully apprehensive that some deadly evil was meditated, in the 
only quarter where evil would be intolerable. Still there was no remedy ; 
I was pressing on as quickly as was consistent with certainty, and a few 
hours must bring about a solution of my terrors. 

‘¢ Monsieur de Merci,”’ I cried to ny second in command—“ Monsieur de 
Merci, it was my purpose to have halted, for the night, at Bar le Duc, 
but we must on to St. Dizier, though we trespass on the hours of darkness. 
Our route is noted, and I have fearful reason to press forward. Think you 
the horses of the third regiment can hold out—they are somewhat jaded 
even now ?” 

‘**T doubt it not, sir ; they are well-blooded and in good condition, though 
somewhat under-sized ; but should the worst occur, Colonel le Chaumont’s 
regiment is fresh, and, if you deem it good, can march with ease to St. Dizier, 
and accomplish the distance, in two hours less time than the division.”” He 
paused for a moment, but, seeing that I offered no reply, continued, though 
not without some hesitation—“ And if a single regiment might serve your 
turn to-night, I dare be sworn to join you with the rest ere day-break.” 

‘It shall be so, sir,” 1 replied, eagerly grasping at the idea—* see 
Chaumont’s regiment equipped at once, and in their lightest marching 
order; let St. Agreve’s regiment bring their kits along to-morrow; and 
hark ye, sir—I trust all to your prudence, and a heavy trust it is—on no 
account delay. There must be no fighting that can by any means—by any 
means I say, sir—be avoided. If you must fight, tarry not for pursuit or 
victory—cut your way through whatever shall oppose your advance, though 
it be ten times your force. Join me, if possible, to-night; but I leave it to 
your discretion to halt, if so it must be, at Bar le Duc, or even at Villotte ; 
but, at the latest, I shall look for you before to-morrow’s noon! Farewell, 
sir, fare ye well; be prudent, and be fortunate !’’ And clapping spurs to 
Bayard, I led the freshest regiment of my division, ata pace which I should 
hardly have ventured to adopt, had I not been fully aware that night was 
fast approaching. It was full four o’clock in the afternoon, when we 
reached Bar le Duc; but my horsesgwere so fresh, that, after a brief halt, 
I hurried on towards St. Dizier, at about three miles to the right of which 
lay the convent of St. Benedict aux Layes. 

In this manner we continued to advance, as fast as prudence and the 
state of the roads would permit ; still, however, the shades of evening were 
closing fast around us, as we entered the woody country, which lies on all 
sides of the little village of Sandrupt on the river Saulx. The road, for 
the most part, ran between high banks of reddish sand, clothed, on either 
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hand, with a stunted undergrowth of ash and hazel, mingled with a few 
still verdant hollies, and with dark patches of the prickly furze ; and was 
in parts overflowed with water, which, by the rigor of the season, had 
been converted into broad sheets of ice. Wherever these occurred, 
I had continually observed the horse-track, which had caused me so much 
uneasiness, deeply dinted into the smooth surface—the horse had been 
shod with a bar-shoe on the near foot before, so that I had not the least 
difficulty in distinguishing the prints, from those of the country garrons 
which had occasionally crossed or followed the highway. We were just 
entering one of the deepest of those sandy gorges, which I have described, 
when the report of a musquet rang, with its oft repeated echves, through 
the woodland ; and after a moments pause, the horse of the vidette, who 
had preceded us, gallopped madly back upon our main body, with the rein 
dangling loose from his head, and the carcass of the unfortunate trooper, 
who had bestridden him a few seconds before, in all the pride of vigorous 
manhood, dragged by the stirrup, and leaving a long trace of gore upon 
the frozen road. My resolution was taken on the instant ; shrewdly sus- 
pecting an ambuscade, and perfectly convinced of the importance of 
forcing the obstacle, I dismounted three or four files, spreading them out 
as skirmishers on either flank, to clear the woods by the fire of their 
petronels ; put myself at the head of my best troop ; and pressed steadily 
forward, keeping my front, however, a few paces in the rear of the skir- 
mishers, who performed their duty with intelligence and activity, darting 
from tree to tree as they advanced, and beating every covert, that could 
conceal a lurking foeman. Ina few moments the flash of the right hand 
flanker’s petronel, sending its bright stream of flame through the increas- 
ing darkness of the coppice, announced that the enemy was discovered. 
A more beautiful effect I never witnessed, than the brilliant running fire 
that ensued ; but little time had I at that moment, to think of sights or 
sounds ; for, the object of their advance having been effected, the skir- 
mishers were already retiring to their horses, as the troopers, whom they 
had dislodged, dashed into the open path, and, discharging their pistols 
at thé head of our column, fled furiously along the road. At a glance I 
recognised the liveries of the hindmost rider, and the figure of the Andalu- 
sian jennet—on the instant I comprehended the object of the attack! The 
small number of the assailants proved at once that no check upon the 
column could have been intended,—murder—my murder was contemplated. 
The villain had observed, on the entrance of our squadrons into the court- 
yard of the inn, that [ had ridden foremost. His aim had been unerring, 
although the gloom of the evening had prevented his discovering the fea- 
tures, or even the accoutrements, of his victim with sufficient accuracy. 
My blood boiled in my veins, as I whirled my good rapier from its sheath, 
and, dashing my spurs into my charger’s flank, charged with a fierce sMout 
full on the retreating ruffians. Ere I had overtaken the little group, which 
I did, as it appeared to me, in a dozen bounds, the servant, whose capture 
was my principal inducement to pursue, had outstripped the whole ot his par- 


ty. The first man I reached, seeing that he had no hope of safety in flight, 


attempted to wheel his horse and face me ; but the attempt was his destruc- 
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tion—I was too close to his haunches when he commenced the maneuvre; 
and before he could complete it, I was upon him. In full career, I struck 
his flank, as he turned, with the broad chest of Bayard—over he went and 
over, regaining his feet only to be cut down by the troopers who followed 
me, while I, unmoved by the slight shock, held onward. One other, as I 
passed him standing in my stirrups, I struck full on the head-piece with my 
rapier’s point; and the heavy clang of his armor, as he fell, alone told me 
the consequences of the blow. Scattering to the right and left, as I drove 
through them, the rest avoided me, to perish by the weapons of my men ; 
while I, unwilling to waste time upon the mere accomplices, spurred hard 
upon the traces of the principal. Fiercely, however, as I rode, I soon 
perceived that I gained nothing on the fugitive ; and, finding that I had no 
option but to suffer him to escape, or to desert my troops with scarcely a 
possibility of again effecting a junction, I was compelled to pull up, and 
to gaze upon the wretch, for whose capture I would have given willingly 
the sum of all my earthly goods, carrying off the news of his frustrated 
effort, and of my approach, to those who, I too well knew, would profit 
by the intelligence. 

Words cannot express the misery I endured, as I was compelled to 
creep along at the slow pace of the troops, while my mind, darting over 
the well-remembered road, had already arrived at the place of my destina- 
tion. Miles appeared to my excited fancy leagues, minutes dragged along 
like hours—the attempt to describe the images of evil that crossed the 
horizon of my excited mind would be a mere absurdity ; words cannot 
describe them. By my honor, I shook in my steel-bound saddle at every 
shadow that fell across my path; I started at every howl of the wolves 
from the near forest ; I grasped my ready weapon a hundred times at the 
sight of some gray pollard tree, decked with the glitter of the rising moon- 
beams, and converted, to my heated fancy, into the guise of an armed 
foeman. At length we reached the brow of the last hill, from which the 
jand slopes in a gradual and park-like sweep down to the banks of Marne. 
About midway of the declivity lay a small hamlet bosomed in its orchards, 
and at its foot the well known convent of St. Benedict aux Layes. The 
moon had risen brilliantly, the firmament was cloudless, and every object 
lay for miles bathed in a radiance as pervading—though far less gorgeous— 
as the glare of day-light. The population of the district, quiet and 
happy rustics, had long since sunk upon their careless pillows; not a light 
glanced from the windows as we passed the cabins cn the outskirts of the 
village ; not a sound was heard throughout the wide expanse of country 
that lay before us, buried, as it were, in dreamless slumbers ; save the long 
howl of a mastiff swelling upon the gale, as he bayed the queen of night, 
or the wailing cry of the night-owl, from his ivyed tower. So calm was 
the scene beneath my eyes, so free from every sound or sight of danger, 
and so nearly had I reached the haven cf my every wish, that I had al- 
ready begun to deem my previous terrors the mere wanderings of an ex- 
cited fancy. We reached the little green before the village inn, and in 
ten words I gave the orders, for the night, to the officer next in command. 
The convent was but a bare mile distant. Outposts were to be detailed 
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upon our flanks and rear, a picquet to be pushed forward to the river’s 
brink, and connected, by a chain of sentries, to the convent, and thence to 
the corps de garde. Subalterns were selected for the various duties of 
the night; the freshest men and horses drafted for service; and then, 
accompanied by the files which were to guard our front, I bade a cheery 
adieu to my bold subaltern, and cantered on my way with a heart almost 
at ease. 

So completely had I recovered from the temporary depression of spirits 
into which I had been thrown, that I was occupied, as I rode along, not 
merely in looking forward to the delight of clasping in my arms the form 
of her, whom I as yet could hardly call my own, but in building up gay 
edifices in the dark futurity—edifices soon to fade into sorrow and deso- 
lation. I did not, however, in the exhilaration of the moment, forget to 
apply the means necessary to the maintenance of my happiness. At 
regular intervals I posted my sentries, exercising to the utmost the mili- 
tary foresight, which, acquired by long and hard experience, had at length 
become almost intuitive. On the crest of every hillock, in the slack of 
every valley, did I dispose one of my trusty followers, so that eye might 
answer to eye, and voice to voice, along the entire chain ; the last guard 
I left at the fork of the road, leading from the highway, through two deep 
meadows, to the convent gate. The non-commissioned officer and dozen men 
who had been detailed to perform the duty of videttes, saluted, and rode 
forward. All was at last accomplished. I stood within a stone’s throw 
of my bride ; friends were around me on every side, wakeful, well-armed, 
and trusty ; the silence of security and peace brooded upon those holy 
walls. I breathed a heart-felt prayer of gratitude to the Giver of all good ; 
dismounted from the noble beast, which had in truth suffered all and won 
all for his master, flung his rein-to the orderly who had accompanied me, 
and strode with light steps and a happy spirit to the temporary dwelling 
of my Isabel. I could hear, as I pursued my way, the receding clatter of 
the hoofs, and the successive challenges of sentry after sentry, as my ser- 
vant hurried to rejoin his comrades ; and so still was the night, the gur- 
gling of the river sounded distinct and near. It was already long past 
midnight, and the lamp. which burnt before the patron saint above the 
gateway, was already waning in its socket; just as I raised my hand to 
strike the wicket, it leaped brightly upwards, fluttered for a moment, 
flashed up again yet higher than before, and expired. Was it an omen? 
My heart, at least, acknowledged it as such, and the hot streams that had 
been hurrying thither in the fierce eagerness of expectation, ebbed coldly. 


yer 


I shrunk back, dismayed, I knew not wherefore! It was—by Heaven, I aa 
believe it firmly, faithfully, as I believe the gospel—that sudden chill was a. 
ominous! Ere I had rallied from the momentary start, a voice, a shriek- + 
ing voice, that I had heard once, only once, before, and never can forget, i: 
rang, like the blast of the eternal trumpet which all must hear and answer, i. 
in my trembling ears. I sprang backward from the untouched gate, firm a 
and collected ; for not from that direction came the fatal clamor. Again— ye 
again—from the rear of the building—again it pealed clearer and nearer , 
than before—harrowing up my nerves, and driving my blood, now boiling 4 
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with tenfold heat, through every vein and artery. ‘‘ Henry!” it cried— 
‘‘ Henry ! Save—save me—now or never!” A wall was on either side, 
some five feet high, but ivy-grown and time-worn. With a single effort 
of hand, foot, and eye, I reached the summit of the right-hand boundary ; 
for that way was the voice. There wasa ditch below me—a wide, yawn- 
ing ditch. I saw it not—heeded it not—for scarce ten yards distant I 
beheld a ladder propped against a turret window; at its foot there was a 
busy, silent group; and half way from its summit, two armed figures— 
their corslets glittered in the rays of light that streamed from out the 
open casement—bearing, with violent yet careful grasp, a struggling, 
shrieking female. 

Tottering, as I stood on that frail summit, I discharged my pistol, aim- 
lessly as I thought—for my object was but to recall my soldiers ; yet-—for 
I saw it even in that instant of dread anxiety—it took effect,—at one bound 
I cleared the trench, alighted firmly on my feet, and, sword in hand, rush- 
ed to the rescue. My signal had reached wakeful ears—shout after shout 
I heard answered along the line—and then the gallop of the nearest picquet 
came thickly up the tremulous wind. ‘“ Isabel’’—I shouted—* Isabel ! 
Fear not—it is I”—I was within a spear’s length of the spot whereon she 
stood struggling in the sacrilegious grasp of the same cavalier, who had 
so closely pressed our flight three days before—my muscles were braced, 
my weapon raised for the death-blow, when a bright glare was shot into 
my very eyes. I felt two sharp quick strokes, on my sword-arm and my 
left side—a deadly sickness—a swimming of the brain, and alJl was dark- 
ness. Faintly, and as it were in a dream, I heard a cry, a struggle, anda 
shot—no more !—I had no note of time—I half unclosed my eyes—I turn- 
ed them upwards, and bestriding me I saw—-her blue eyes flashing, her lip 
curling, and her nostril dilated—that tall fair girl.—Her light brown hair, the 
fillets, which had restrained it, rent asunder, streamed onthe night-wind. 
Erect she stood and fearless, as a Judith or a Jael, braving the armed op- 
pressor. In her hand, her delicate white hand, a pistol—my own pistol— 
shone to the clear moonshine. I gazed upon her, wonderingly in my de- 
lirium, and I knew her not, yet it was Fora momentthe dark figures 
shrunk from before her, cowed like base and carrion vultures in the 
presence of a royal eagle—there was a rush, a shouting, anda tumult ; yet 
my eyes were fixed, fascinated as it were, upon that form of superhuman 
beauty—another flash—and my eyes closed—my brain reeled, sicker and 
more dizzy than before. I strove to rise, fell, and—to all knowledge of 
myself or consciousness of things around me—was dead for many days.* 


*It is with infinite regret that we are compelled to leave “The Brothers” before 
the public in an unfinished state. The manuscript, from which the preceding 
chapters have been printed, breaks off abruptly ; and although it was the writer’s 
original intent and promise to complete the tale, he has disappeared somewhat mys- 
teriously, leaving no clue behind whereby he can be traced. In this dilemma, we 
can only pledge ourselves, should any further advices come to hand, to present 
them to our readers in due season, although we can by no means venture to aesert 
that such will be the case,—erb. a. M. M 
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ALMACHILDE. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


ALBOINUS. GRIMOALDO. 
GISULFO. ROSMUNDA. 
LONGINUS. THEODORA. 
ALMACHILDE. THEOLINDA. 
PART {.--SCENE I. 
Almachilde solus. 


llm. How like the fortune of some shipwrecked bark, ‘ 
That in the storms and chidings of the sea, ; 
Strong in its firm-ribbed timbers, doth ascend ‘4 
In ruffling pride, the summit of the wave ; 
Then, like a gloomy shadow, to the abyss 
Rock-riven, dissevered, drives its giant bulk, 
By the storm spirit to be vexed no more— 


How like fortunes of this towering bark 
Are mine—while I, the shipwrecked mariner, Fi 
Sit on the rock, and count my earnings gone, . § 
Merged in the vasty deep! fame, fortune, power, j } 
Honor, and glory, thrown upon the waste 4 
Of time—and I, a sentenced criminal !— ia 
She to the Danube—to our native home— = 
Shall go to-morrow, and her feet shall tread if | 
The lawns that know her; but the eyes that knew Di 
Me once, shall look for me and see me not: ‘s 
No man shall sec me more! My eyes do look : j 
In vain for the gray dawn, that should precede i. 
My going hence; and it should seem, the hours eit 
Have passed too soon for sorrow, if it be a ; 
The guard I hear—and with a noiseless tread ie 
It comes. (Enter a Mask.) A female figure. } ; 
Mask. Almachilde ! 
' Alm. The man you name! who are you, and for what, hal 
Sclitary figure, come to the abode | ova 
Of death—the midnight musings of despair ? oe 
Mask. Thine eyes have lost their proper use, it seems, bY 
If they distinguish not thy friends. Z 
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ALMACHILDE. 
Alm. And who 
Would, madly, call himself my friend, or— 
Mask. She 


Who stands before thee, if thou be a man, 
To entertain a woman’s love! if not, 
Bootless her end to serve thee, and she goes, 
This, as it had not been— 

Alm. It cannot be— 
Or I should challenge thee, at every word— 
So full they sound of natural dignity— 

For her, who hath no peer. 

Mask. I find thee quick. 

Alm. Not quicker than the truth—and is my thought 
Not, then, too bold? My gracious queen ! 

Ros. Iam 
Thy gracious queen. 

Alm. And thy first uttered words 
Challenged my love! 

Ros. Let not thy bosom swell 
Beyond the limit of a subject’s love-- 

No hand but mine, no signet set in gold 
Can ope these iron portals—I am here, 
To lead thee, if thou darest— 

Alm. I'll follow thee, 

Nor ask thee where, content, though death itself 
Stand armed beside this spirit-damping cell. 
But look thee, look thee here! (Showing his chains.) 

Res. Speak to thyself, 
And reason closely with thy heart! Dost find 
Nearest its core, so much of manliness— 

I striking off thy chains, and leading thee 
Even to her chamber—-to ascend the couch 
Of a king’s kinswoman ? 

Alm. My wife !— 

Ros. For know, 
The Lady Theodora-she it is, 

King Alboinus’ sister’s child, who sends 

And greets thee by thy love to come to her. 
What the king punishes in thee, she loves— 
Thy bold adventure! Darest thou follow me ? 

Alm, I dare, Rosmunda, grapple with a king 
In deadly fight—but thinking of my wife— 

Ros. Oh conscience-stricken changeling! But an hour 
And thou hadst clasped, daring thy monarch’s rage, 
By a brave lie, her offered hand—and now— 

Fie, how thy chains have bowed thee! Dost thou talk 
Of wife ? 
Alm. And what avails it now to go? 
A sentenced culprit, from the very arms 
Of her— 

Ros. Ay, that shall make thee! from the arms 

Of his own niece, he dare not send thee forth 
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To die,and, to the peopled world, proclaim 

His sister’s childa wanton! I should know 
Our Alboinus ; fierce he is, and bloody ; 

Yet in this point, of so nice honesty, 

He dares not, though a king, affront the scorn 
Of the world’s curling lips! But why of this 
Speak I to thee? Dost not, upon thy neck, 
Feel the expected axe? are not thy feet 

Bound with his chains? Are not thy warrior hands 
Tied toa weaker thing than woman’s are 

With Alboinus’ bonds? And hath he power 
To harm thy soul, that thus, beneath the weight 
Of all—the worst—-that he can hold against 
Thy bodily form, thou tremblest still at more? 

I know not— 

Ros. Know not? Know tobe aman! 
Know to be free! Or get thee to thy cell, 

Bound to thy fate by fear, and let our women 
Hiss thee in dying! back !— 

Alm. Thy words have raised 

Despair, whose last extremity is hope, 

Again within me, and my breast expands 

To breathe the air of liberty !—away 

With these vilebonds! The sturdy sinews seem 
New strung and braced within me! let me see 

If I have lost no use of manly labor. 

Ros. Receive this sword! 

Alm. By my most blessed stars, 
It fits my hand, and, grasping it, I seem 
The thing I was, energic and resolved! 

Lead on! 

Ros. _—_ Slowly and firmly follow me! 

Alm. The guard— 

Ros. Oh, doubt not thou the guard! they dare 
Question the thunder, rather than my will— 
Come—Alboinus hath had need before, 

Of secret converse with his prisoners—I, 
Alone, have led them to him—and to-night, 
For my dear love to Theodora, come, 
Taking this vantage for thee. If—which yet 
I think they will not—they should question us, 
Or bar our way, if it should come to that, 
Death waits us in retreat, remember this, 
Infallible death! and have I not, ere now, 
Placed in unshackled hands a sword? Come on! 
(Exeunt.) 
SCENE Il, 
The King solus. 

lb. Vl try my couch no more! what thoughts are these, 
That drive repose from my affrighted pillow, 

And lift the slumber from my leaden eyes? 
I'll think upon my future way—and yet 
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My thoughts will wander—not a star hath waned, 
And the dark clouded moon, wlth lazy pace, 
Courses the heavens—my senses seem to sleep, 
So dull they are, and all my weary limbs 

Call for the rest that will not come to them. 

Pll try my couch again—this way and that, 
Unsettled fly, like idle dreams, my thoughts, 
Leaving no mastery o’er them to my will! 

Oh lagging night, how slow thy coursers are 

To the watch-wearied soldier—but I will not 

Be thus o’ermastered—I a king—I’Il fix 

My thoughts on conquest, and this sleepless night 
May date the fall of Rome! 


SCENE II. 
Almachilde and Rosmunda masked. 
Alm. Oh fairest lady, for a night of bliss, 
Succeed what may, I owe thee all the thanks, 
That such a bankrupt can— 


Ros. Hist! didst not hear? 
Methought I heard from yonder room— 

Alm. Who lies 
In yonder room ? 

Ros. The king! Didst hear a noise? 


lm, No, and the favoring darkness of the night 
Shall speed me from Verona. 

Ros, Thou dost stand, 
A sleeping man, upon a dizzy verge! 
To wake thee, may perchance be, with the word, 
Harrowing thy soul, and freezing up thy veins, 
Sending back to the spring, from whence it comes, 
The icy current, down the dread abyss 
To plunge thee! shall I wake thee? 

Alm. And thy voice— 
Methinks, it is not what it was, so soft, 
So love-inciting ; and thy frame doth grow, 
Swelling, as if with some terrific thought 
Of horrid greatness ; all doth speak to me, 
All speaks around me, with the powerful voice 
That holds the heart, the mind, the very beatings 
Of the heart’s pulse, in thrall. 

Ros. Thou read’st aright. 
I am a thing to keep the soul in thrall ; 
To bid thy blood resume its former way, 
And glide with easy current through thy veins, 
Making its natural heat there ; or 1 am 
A thing to stop it curdling at thy heart, 
Relax thy nerveless limbs, and set thy teeth 
In thy loosed jaws like ague! 

Alm. Who art thou, 
And what, that dost—so hideous to my fears 
Inform, yet to my longing eyes and hopes 
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So lovely and sokind? And if I sleep, 
As thou dost tell me, on this horrid brink, 
Then wake me, and behold if my strong gaze, 
With resolution and assured courage, 
Dare meet the precipice. 
Ros. I do believe 
Thou think’st so, but I may not trust thee yet. 
For though thy limbs retain their steadfast place, 
And thy broad form, in sturdy energy, 
Doth seem to mock at fear ; and thy prompt hand, 
As if it knew no guardian else, doth grasp 
At thy good sword, I read thee deeper yet; 
And mark—in this appeal unto thy manhood, 
Which thou, unknown e’en to thyself, dost make— 
Even now, an indistinct and secret dread, 
That doth beseem the cause, but fits not thee. 
lm. By heaven, I can no longer, and I will not, 
Bear this protracted torture of the soul. 
If, as thou say’st—and, woman, thou say’st true— 
There be an inward terror stamped upon me, 
’Tis not the dread of all the sword can do, 
The axe, the rack, the executioner ; 
But an appalling stillness of my veins, 
A silence in the motion of my heart, 
Whose very silence whispers to my soul 
Some deed of horror hath been done, or waits 
The doing now—and when I look at thee, 
I know thee not—yet know that thou art not— 
Thou art not Theodora—what then art thou ? 
This is not to be borne—Now, by my life, 
Till thou hast satisfied the hellish doubts 
That rack me, and that thou hast raised, I swear 
Thou goest not hence !—Now, by heaven’s holy truth, 
I dare not meet thy figure’s majesty, 
And tremble at thee, as I had not trembled 
Before the king! 
Ros. Hast thou not borne away, 
In thy triumphant love, my woman’s fame, 
And all their fame, whose fame is linked with mine, 
My father’s, sister’s, brother’s, husband’s ?— 
Alm. Ha! 
Husband! why then indeed my thought was true! 
I'll know thee if I die! 


Ros. And so thou shalt— 
Know me and pie !—Unless thou be a man! 

Alm. I look— 

Ros. And what dost sce? 

Alm. A basilisk 
Should strike me dead! 

Ros. Unless thou strike him dead, 


Who puts his poison in the basilisk ! 
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Alm. Why was I chose for this? to be the vietim— 
Was there no other--of thy cursed lust ? 
Was there no ranker soldier to fill up 
Thy pause of woman’s pleasures ? 
Ros. I should seem 
To find one rank in thee, about the camp 
Well taught to brawl it with his fellow-knaves, 
With such a foul impetuosity 
Of words and empty thunder dost thou chide.— 
Thy limbs are well indeed; and all about thee 
Looks as if made to be the secret hero 
Of a pale woman’s watchings—but for me-- 
Think’st thou thine amorous qualities and shapes 
Did bring thee to the high bed of a queen? 
I'll tell thee what it was! I thought thee apt— 
Thy tall ambition reaching to the stars— 
Ripe for dominion—marked thee, as a man 
Fit to perform my vengeance on a king. 
Thou art mine ! Thy hands are mine—freed by my act 
From chains—look to thy side—the very sword, 
That hangs beside thee—mine ! 
Alm. I am amazed, 
And cannot speak my wonder—yet I hear 
Thy voice ; and—such the strange authority 
Thou hast usurped upon my all of man— 
I listen, knowing not if to a god 
I listen, or a fiend, in human shape, 
With all the power and daring of a god. 
Ros. Lo! thou shalt hear—then tell me if I am 
Human or fiend—a passage of my life. 
Am I a woman, from my father’s skull— 
The skull of mine own father—to have swallowed 
A draught of blood— for such it was to me! 
Each wine-drop seemed his blood—I have not spoken 
Before in passion—let him think it passed. 
But I have treasured up that thought, and will 
Treasure it yet within my woman’s heart ; 
Till the black blood, I do not say of whom, 
Shall answer, gout by gout, for every drop 
Of wine that I did quaff; and by the host 
Of heaven, I drained, in that delicious hope, 
His goblet to the dregs,—art fond of death? 
If so, back to thy cave,—would’st be a king ? 
Alm. A king! Oh, I have dreamed of such a word— 
A king! 
Ros, A king! Take a queen’s hand upon it ! 
If that thou dare, I’ll set thee on the way. 
Enter that chamber! then, unto the hilt, 
Plunge in his bosom, who is lying there, 
This dagger, thrice, and every time to death, 
And on the last, the last, but say to him 
Rosmunda sent thee. 
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Alm. *Tis the king lies there! 

Ros. I know ; and in his death thy glory lives. 
Broad Italy hath not a pair of crowns ; 

And if it had, old Alboinus’ head 
Would wear them both. 

Alm, To be a regicide— 
To butcher in his sleep—to steal upon 
A diadem’d king—by all my hopes of glory, 
I cannot! 

Ros. Cannot! 

Alm. Will not! 

Ros. Will not! 

Alm. Ought not : 

Ros, Oh, it hath come to ought not! think again! 

Alm. Quick, ere my evil genius hurry me 
Beyond the use of will, which is not will, 

But impulse, ifI listen to thee more— 
Lead, lead me to my dungeon. 

Ros. Thou art fixed 
To leave half finished what thou hast begun 
Against the honor of thy king, for fear 
To shed a little ounce of kingly blood. 

Thou art resolved ? 

Alm. Iam! 

Ros. And soam I! 
Resolved, pale hearted slave, to see thy head 
Bleach with thy dastard body in the wind— 

To see thee strung, strewed o’er with sweets i’the air, 
Till the foul swarms of Italy’s warm flies 

Half eat thee—then, [’ll set thee to a tree, 

Starving to whiten in Maremma’s blasts! 

I’ll—yet a moment ere I call the guard— 

Awake the king, and bid him look on thee, 

The violator of his queen ! Oh now 

You shake! But go, since you’re so far in love 

With honorable death! Refuse a crown, 

A proffered crown ! 

Alm. She turns me as she wills, 
I dare not say, thee, nay—and how to say 
The horrible “I will ?” 

Ros. Ho! 

Alm. But to die!— 
Tis but the natural right— 

Ros. To save thyself! 

I know that thou wilt do it. 

Alm. ’Tis to choose-- 

Ros. "Tween life and death! 

Alm. A crown-- 

Ros. And ignominy ! 
Here take the steel! ’Tis for thy life—remember 
Thy life! 
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Alm. I take the steel !— 

Ros. And, in thy hand 
I place it! Be thou firm. 

Alm. I will be mad, 
And do it better. 

Ros. Haste thee! if I see 


A faltering footstep, by the golden hope 
Of my revenge, 1’1] call upon the king ! | 
Why thou wast fixed to leave thy wife, and all, 
To run each hazard for the crown. 
Alin. And now 
The crown is to my hand! I'll do’t! 
Ros. Why 60, 
Thou art a king! 
Alm. A king, a king! Pll do it! 
(Exeunt.) 
SCENE IV. 
Alboinus discovered lying. 
lb, Methinks | hear strange noises, that at times 
Like whispered murmurs from Rosmunda’s chamber 
Reach hither! I would seek the cause of this ; 
But knowing that some nervous sprite hath fixed 
Upon my mind, I will not break her rest, 
Nor vex, with sleepless images of ill, 
My senses, that do chide this phantasy! (Enter Alm.) 
Alm. He lies in an ill posture! Shall I steal 
Upon his rest, and send him unprepared—— 
He dealt not so with me—to his account ? 
I'll wake him ; yet that’s worse than dangerous, 
And failing—thus ’twere best !—Oh worst, worst, worst ! 
To stain a soldier’s sword! If | do wake him, 
{t is no murder, and without his guards, 
Is man to man, and honest sword to sword. 
*Tis thus to win—I will not steal—his crown ! 
lb. This is no dream, (starting up) who’s there? 
Alin. Stand forth and see! 
, OM Call not thy guards, or, by my living soul, 
| lan I'll strike thee to the earth! 
Alb. Thou traitor ! 


Alm. No! 
’Tis for the right that holy nature gives, 
To save my life, whose safety is thy death, 
But thine own condemnation! Had I been 
The thing thou namest, sleeping I had thee, king ; 
And traitors heed not stabbing in the dark ! 
Betake thee to thy sword! 


~ 


Alb. Whose tempered steel 
t Pe Shall do heaven’s vengeance on thee ! 
Alm. Be it so, 


If so it be decreed ; thy breast is bare, 
And mine ; the best sword make’s its master king ; 
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And the first blow! I came to fight with thee, 
King Alboinus, for thy crown! 

Alb. Why, then, 
Win it, and wear it! Hast thou prayed? thou know’st 
I strike not twice to kill! 

Alm. Pray, rather, thou ! 
Thou hast short time! For wink thine eye, and thou 
Shalt wake in heaven! Have at thee for thy crown! 


SCENE V. 
Rosmunda and Longinus. 

Ros. ’Tis true, thou hast not heard me speak or rage 
Of vengeance--never hath been heard, nor shall 
Be uttered, sound of vengeance from my lips, 
Unless to say, “’tis done!” Away with thee ; 
Speed, of thy men, the fleetest and the best, 
To call thy Ravennese. 


Long. [t shall be done, 
Thy bidding, to the letter. 
Ros. All the hoards 


Of years of rapine are beneath my key. 

Be but thy soldiers prompt, and we shall fill-—— 
Be they but here to awe rebellion down— 

The tyrant’s throne, which he abandons now, 
For the black shades of death. Without a blow, 


His sceptre shall beours! - 
Long. I hear a clash 
Of swords! 


Ros. And if the deed should not be done, 
Exarch, thou must achieve it; and the boy, 
*T were not amiss to deal as quick with him. 
(Enter Alboinus fighting with Almachilde.) 
1lb. Wounded, but not to death! Rosmunda— 


Ros. Ha! 
My valorous youth! 
Alb. My wife! (falling leans on her.) 


Ros. (Tearing open his robes.) His breast is bare, 
Strike Almachilde—’tis my father’s shade, 
Old Alboinus, strikes thee! (Almachilde stabs him. 


SONG. 


I struck to every taeme but Love, 
Yet struck in vain, tae imperial lyre ; 
The chords rebellious scorned to move, 
Until I called or young Desire. 


Alas! e’en then the erring strain, 
Though all unlicensed, was not free— 
It followed not in reason’s train, 
But sung of love, and sung to thee. Eros. 
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done, or ’m undone’— 
“T have a suit to thee.”-—— 
* At whose suit, pray ?”— 
“ Dungeons for such as thou.” — 
Maxis For THe Wise. 


Tue true nature of man is said to be art; by which is meant, inven- 
tion, ingenuity, the capacity of designing, creating, devising, &c. It is 
by this faculty that he establishes his superiority over the brute creation, 
and emulates the Deity himself. People who talk about the simplicity of 
nature, therefore, and all that sort of thing, talk nonsense. ‘To refine, to 
multiply his agents along with his necessities, is the province of his in- 
tellect ; and hence it is that he is enterprising, and hence it is that his arts 
grow, in progress of time, into sciences. Arts are of various kinds, ac- 
cording to his wants or appetite—some are useful, some are fine, some 
polite, and some partake of all these characteristics, and are partly useful, 
partly polite, and partly fine. There are yet other arts known to man, 
not less common, not less proper, than any of these ; yet, strange to say, 
they remain unclassified. The art of crediting may be called a liberal art— 
the art of getting credit, establishes high pretensions on the part of him 
who gets—and we may call it a timely art for two reasons; it admirably 
adapts itself to a fine appetite among the young, which otherwise might 
run to waste, and then, borrowing a pun rather the worse for wear, 
because it is said to go on tick. But the most ingenious art of all, is cer- 
tainly that of dunning. This art we may with much propriety style the 
debt-urgent art, improperly written detergent in the dictionary, as it most 
effectually cleans us out. 

Dunning, now, as every body knows, is a clamorous and most imperti- 
nent importuning for one’s money; and a professed dun is decidedly an 
odious and highly detestable personage. There’s no denying this; and, 
with this knowledge, it is something wonderful that such an animal should 
be tolerated in society. He certainly interferes greatly with its enjoy- 
ments—breaks up its plans, abridges its indulgences, and, in a thousand 
ways, contrives to spoil sports, in which, with a just sense of propriety, the 
scoundrel is not often permitted to partake. 

But once allow his existence, and he whose ‘ withers are unwrung”’ by 
his obtrusions, may yet derive some small amusement in beholding his 
practices upon others. There is no little mirth, be satisfied, to be gath- 
ered from a close survey of dunner and dunnee at the moment of the dread 
collision ; and if we can only contrive to shake off the involuntary terrors 
which the very presence of the former person necessarily occasions, we 
shall do well to study the contest of wits, which the opposing parties carry 
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on. In the first place, then, though we may hear not a single word that 
is said by either, there is no mistaking the vocation of the dunner. Ther® 
is a hard-featured earnestness in his address, which shows a habit—there 
is a cool sarcasm in his glance and the curl of his lip, which is the result 
of his meditation upon the infirmities of that nature which he is employed 
to persecute ; and, as a philosopher—and a good dun must be a philoso- 
pher—is not to lose all the pleasures of life, because of his philosophy, he 
has learned to find cause of merriment in that care and consternation 
which he is so well able to produce. He knows that he presses an un- 
ruly matter, and he learns to make it more so by a thousand arts which he 
puts up as he proceeds. He has no sympathies for his victim, because he 
loves his art, and, like other philosophers, does not scruple to torture the 
insect in order to come at its properties. See the marked curiosity which 
his visage manifests in every feature, as he stumbles over some new class 
—he notes down every variation from his habitual experience, and he 
plumes himself upon his increased wisdom. On such an occasion, his 
eyes collect and concentrate all their rays into a single point above his 
nose, which, with a strange lustre, they tend to illumine; from 
thence they dart like so many probes into the wriggling and unhappy 
specimen before him. This is the moment for nice observation, and we 
should do well to note it. The contest is fine between two old proficients ; 
and we are guilty of no extravagance when we assert the art of being 
dunned is of as much subtle nicety as that of dunning. Ifthe dunner has 
the faculty of far sight and swiftness, the dunnee doubles wonderfully ; 
and experience on either hand, after an extensive practice of many years, 
is very apt to make the one a very excellent match for the other. 

Such a sport were admirable for survey. Horse-racing, cock-fighting, 
boxing, drinking, or any other English luxury, were nothing to compare 
with it. The race is soon ended; the fight terminates after a few rounds, 
and is seldom repeated with the same parties; drink soon brings about 
drunk, and satiety follows with red herrings and soda-water. The enjoy- 
rent isneverlong protracted. How different the contest between the old dun 
and the experienced debtor. How much knowledge in staking—how 
many fine evolutions of body, how much flexibility of muscle, how much 
speed in motion—is evolved by such a contest. The parties must be ex- 
perienced, however, in their profession—we should not care a doit to be- 
hold an inexperienced youth just freed from his guardian’s management, 
taken by the wily and well practised dun ; nor, on the other hand, would 
it afford us any more pleasure, or satisfy any curiosity, to perceive how 
easily a young beginner in the art of dunning, may be eluded and thrown 
off by one of these old stagers, who have been living on their wits, taken 
in moderate quantities, with the substance of their neighbors not so scru- 
pulously drawn upon, for a smart chance of years, consumed pleasantly 
enough in indulgences, at the cost of all the figures but the first. There 
would be no sport in a match of this sort—not a whit more than in a two- 
mile heat between a true blood of the Old Dominion and the veriest don- 
key from the Bay of Chickanopolorgeneaboscoy—or a milling match, for 
nominal stakes, between Big Ben and the Boy of Brummagem. Such bat- 
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tles are all on one side. There is no pleasure to the spectators, if there 
be no show of equality inthe match. A young dun it requires no genius to 
elude, and the veteran debtor finds his sport in throwing him off at no cost 
to his ingenuity. Old tricks serve the purpose—no chef d’euvre is called 
for, and the young beginner is surprised to find how clever and pleasant 
a gentleman is he who so seldom pays. A pleasant word, a smile in the 
proper place, wins his heart, and he goes off, self-satisfied, and perfectly 
content with a promise, which the old adage finds a comparison for in the 
hands of the pastry-cook. The old creditor, accustomed to being dunned, 
and who looks for it as commonly as for his breakfast, makes no effort on 
the approach of his beardless enemy. He lets fall no portcullis—he mans 
no bulwarks ; and the youth who comes with a civil demand, and has 
been warned against the inveterate stubbornness of the debtor, is some- 
thing more than surprised at the ease with which he finds admittance. 
His auguries are all favorable from this. Anappeal has been made to his 
self-esteem in this movement, and having his estimate of number one thus 
duly elevated, through the man he comes to trouble, he is not indisposed 
at the same moment to elevate him too. His prepossessions are 1o0w 
favorable. He not only thinks his debtor a clever fellow, who has been 
greatly misrepresented by old curmudgeons, but he thinks he shall get the 
money. Every thing he sees confirms him inthe idea. A servant smiles 
persuasively upon him. The wines are conveniently, though somewhat 
ostentatiously, spread before him; and dunnee himself—a fine, portly, 
middle-aged gentleman, somewhat after the fashion of the venerable 
doctor in the Vicar of Wakefield, whose name we forget, but whose 
friendship to Moses and the Vicar cannot so well be forgotten—receives 
him in morning gown and slippers, and with a smile not unmingled with 
solemnity. The young dun is somewhat taken by surprise, and forgets 
many of the pointed inquiries which his employer had instructed him to 
propose. The graciousness of his reception, together with the highly 
gentlemanly appearance of the dunnee, has considerably affected those 
standards of estimate which had been taught him; and conceiving his 
prior representations to have been erroneous, with all the rash rapidity of 
youth, he goes to another extreme, and, strange stupidity ! actually gives 
up his sympathies to the individual he came to dun. ‘“ This gentleman 
is unfortunate,” he says to himself; “he is honorable, but unfortunate. 
It is in his face, and his every feature—in voice, in gesture, in manners. 
They have done him injustice.” He has been accustomed to think well 
of his skill in physiognomy, and satisfied with its assurance, he swallows 
all the stuff which, with a glass of wine, the veteran contrives to cram 
down his throat. By dint of anticipatory speech, and that pleasant cour- 
tesy which saves a modest youth the necessity of saying much, he shuffles 
him off, and with the utmost sang froid, and without the loss of any of his 
appetite, he resumes his seat at the lunch-table, and finishes the affair of 
toast and tankard, which this little interruption had compelled him to lay 
down. The old buck chuckles while going through so pleasant a duty, 
quietly and without effort, at the ease with which he has thrown from his 
antlers a hound so young and inexperienced. In an hour he sallies forth, 
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the sunshine pleasantly inviting, to enjoy or to increase, however little he 
may fail to improve, his various and overgrown credit. 

There is much in such an adventure to please and satisfy the debtor. 
But his satisfaction does not blind him. A slight victory does not turn his 
head. He has had too much experience in the ways and vicissitudes of 
life. He goes forth to enjoy the sunshine, society, and whatever else he 
can. But he does not give himself, carelessly, to their intoxications. The 
ides‘of March are never over with a debtor, and the fate of Cesar—that is 
to say, the cry of ‘ Seize him’’—has been long a warning which does not 
let him sleep. Pleasure is no Delilah to him. She never catches him 
napping ; and in the midst of the assembly, along the streets and thorough- 
fares, his eye takes in each foreign feature with most matchless and mar- 
vellous aptitude. He learns—and this is a lesson to be acquired among 
the first—he learns at an early period, as with an instinct, to distinguish 
between the features of an innocent and well-meaning acquaintance, and 
those of an oft-defeated dun. Providence would seem to have helped him 
kindly to such an instinct ; and it is not easy to blind the man who owes, 
when in near neighborhood with him who has trusted. He sees an inaus- 
picious front, as he moves slowly through the crowd, and suddenly he 
avoids him, by a convenient turn, and glides into a less unpleasant street. 
He looks behind him, and there are dark and lowering eyes, at a little 
distance, fixed upon his own. He has been a traveller—an explorer, and 
he now discovers how much good may result from that strange curiosity, 
which led him in early youth into low alleys and forbidden places. He 
turns into a court which, among other advantages, has that of an obscure 
outlet, only known to those who frequent the house of private adventure, 
known to the enterprising and hazardous—the men of honor, always 
punctual to the card. He takes his course, and is safe. The house is too 
much indebted to the favoring influence of old sportsmen not to find him 
another outlet ; and after a while, merely by way of variety, taking a new 
route, he gains his home, and proposes to himself a little rest from the 
extra fatigue which he has undergone. 

But he is not yet to find what he seeks. There is no rest for the wicked, 
says one inauthority. Alas! the debtor is not a whit more secure. There 
is no rest for him, unless it be ar-rest ; and his taste does not lead him to 
desire that. He hears a rap at the door; a slow, solemn, deliberate rap, 
that seems to have a purpose in it. There are no senses like those of a 
dunnee. They discriminate as admirably as they perceive. There is a 
warning in that rap—it is full of danger. His eyes take counsel from his 
ears, and overpeer the ramparts. His fears are all realized. He perceives 
an old and truly formidable enemy to encounter; and al] his powers must be 
put in requisition, whether of retreat or defence. It is no longer the dap- 
per clerk, the inexperienced hunter, that is on his steps. The bark is not 
that of the cur; it is the deep bay of the unerring hound; and the fox 
must “ double or quits,” as they do, when betting, to change the luck. A first 
principle in warfare is to keep the foe from penetrating into the fortress. 
Let him get in a shoulder, and the body follows. This principle is well 
known to dunnee, und he has not gone to his tent without putting out 
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his sentries. First the man, and then the maid servant, with a holy devo- 
tion, the strict result of good wages,—for the wise debtor takes particular 
care that his menials, from whom he finds good service, should always be 
paid,—throw themselves in the way of the importunate dun, and impede 
for a time, if they cannot wholly restrain his progress. John, like a bold 
squire, with a pliable conscience, first employs the foil ; and, in reply to the 
demand for his master, stoutly denies his homeativeness. “ Just gone out, 
sir,’’ says the honest fellow. ‘Just gone out. Hardly at the turn of the 
street. You'll be sure to overtake him.” But turns like these fail to turn 
away the wary assailant. He has done more wisely than the persevering 
dun, who drove the debtor home. He has stationed himself in the neigh- 
borhood, and employing an assistant, properly instructed, to do the rap- 
ping, he has been enabled carefully to watch the fortress in which his ene- 
my lies hidden. He has kept, from the first moment, his eyes upon the 
fortalice. He has marked, with a delighted spirit, the forehead, cautiously 
protruded, of its defender. Line by line, and inch by inch, he has watched 
the face of our venerable debtor, as it rose to a level with the grated sash, 
used on all such occasions, until his eye could take in the person of him 
who knocked below. Unfortunately for the proprietor, his head has been 
made in a mould, for purposes like the present, unnecessarily and extrava- 
gantly extensive ; and thus, long before he can see his enemy, his ene- 
my has seen him. Of what avail are John’s denials after this? The bar- 
riers are won—John is set aside—scratches his head ; and the last hope is 
with Moll. Moll is an experienced chambermaid. She meets the incorri- 
gible dun with a smile of arch significance ; and in reply to his demand 
for her master, places her iinger on her lips, leads him into an ante-room, 
and says for the world she can’t give the inquirer a sight of him, though 
she freely tells him he is at home. Of course, the next question is, why? 
and to this Moll has her answer. ‘“ A rich widow—téte-d-téte—expecta- 
tions, an early marriage, and all, if there be no interruptions to the ar- 
rangements now in progress.” But the inveterate dun is not to be done 
in this fashion. He will wait the leisure of Mr. The widow’s 
business and the marriage arrangements can’t possibly take all day ; and 
pulling off his hat and gloves, drawing his chair, and throwing himself com- 
fortably in it, directly opposite the chamber entrance, he shows that he 
has not undertaken so perilous an adventure, without having, as the old 
phrase has it, “ put on his sitting breeches.’’ The sentries are driven in 
—the defender must appear. He does so; and though he smiles, his satis- 
faction is evidently unsatisfactory and forced. He apologizes for the error 
of his man-servant in denying him; a denial which the dun has already 
entered upon the bill of particulars charged against the principal, and 
which he is expected to satisfy. And now follows the keen encounter— 
the thrust, the parry, the close press, and the evasion—the promise and 
the solemn assurance—at length the reluctant compliance, by a slow re- 
treat. But the encounter is long and well sustained; and many are the 
feelings which come into the struggle before it is well over. The parties 
separate, seldom, in the case of such old enemies, with complete success 
to either side, and most usually with utter exhaustion to both. In the 
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event, other parties are brought in—the bailiff, sheriff, short commons, and 
the jail, side with dun; and public opinion, good-nature, charity, and the 
thousand sympathies of a like condition, with dunnee. They are made 
quits, like champions at a half-finished fight, without ever again becoming 
quiets. 

We could say much more on this subject, but we grow melancholy, and so 
perhaps may many of our readers. There is too much individuality—too 
much that is truly personal in all this, and we forbear in time, lest we give 
offence to some one, more experienced than the rest, in the pleasant and 
friendly circle, which our Editor, monthly, draws around us. With but one 
prayer to fortune to keep us all from duns, we are done. Done vp. 


MATINADE. 


Tuere’s light in the valley, 
And dew on the hill; 

There’s the first flush of morning 
On mountain and mill ; 

And soft comes the twitter 
Of birds from the spray, 

As they sing, through the woodland, 
Their welcome to day. 


Now fainter the last star 
Appears to the eye, 
Ere the golden orb flashes 
In flame from the sky ; 
Dark purple clouds roll 
In deep splendor away, 
Whilst earth in its freshness 
Proclaims—it is day. 


’Tis day—by the footsteps 
That sound from the brake ; 
By the voices that ring 
From the clear sunny lake ; 
By the light on the billow, 
That rushes along, 
And blends its lone music 
With man’s early song. 


I call thee--I call thee-- 
Bright vision, appear, 
Thou flower of the valley, 

Thou lily most fair, 
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Oh! come—for my charger 
Is roaming the wood, 

And has crossed, with the wind, 
O’er the soft morning flood. 


Then come, and we'll fly 
O’er the rich dewy ground, 
O’er hillock and meadow 
My swift steed shall bound ; 
To the gush of far fountains 
Where cool waters play, 
To the summits now red 
With the dawn’s crimson ray. 


| Then come—till the twilight 
; hae Has shaded each flower ; 
bay And the last gleam of sunlight 
[llumines thy bower. 
Hane a Till the moon and the stars, 
Lf aie With their mantle of white, 
ae Tinge, purely and sweetly, 
4! The landscape of night. 
Then haste thee—Oh haste thee— 
The green wood is bright; 
me The wild lark sings clearly 
Hee His hymn of delight ; 
The first hum of gladness 
Still sounds from the dale ; 
i a Then away, with my swift steed, 
O’er mountain and vale. C. E. da 
BS. EPIGRAM. 
i I Nell boasts her ears that catch the farthest sound, 
Long in advance of every ear around— 
' i. “ Ah!” cries her husband, in his angriest mood, 
| | 4 “ Ah! would that mine were any thing but good.” 
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THE CAVALIERS OF VIRGINIA. 


Tuers has never, perhaps, been any period in the history of American 
literatures, os trongly indicative of the general growth of taste, throughout 
the wide limits of the United States, and of the gradual formation of a 
strong native school, as the era which has, we believe, commenced within 
the brief space of the last three years. Previous to that time, there were 
indeed some two or three great names, existing rather as exceptions, than 
confirmations, to the general rule. Weare not about to quote a long list 
of persons—we are not about to proclaim the present to be the Augustan age 
of America, nor is it our intention to blazon forth, as admirable and finished 
writers, those who may have published works exhibiting certainly powerful 
indications of talent, but crude, unfinished, and immature. Such a course 
has, we are fully aware, been often—too often—adopted by those who— 
desirous of creating to themselves some particular influence, by pandering 
to the self-conceit of individuals, or of gaining general popularity by 
ministering to national, or, if we may dignify it by so high a name, 
patriotic vanity—have equally overlooked their own dignity, and the true 
literary interests of a growing community ; but to such a course we will 
never condescend. We believe that the evils resulting from it are of a 
two-fold character—firstly, as being subversive of all true standards of 
taste and criticism among ourselves, and, secondly, as tending to bring 
the character of our national literature into general discredit among 
foreign readers. And it is natural that such should be the results of the 
course to which we have alluded. For what can a man of talent among 
ourselves, who, after toiling for years along the difficult and unrewarded 
paths of literary ambition, has at last arrived at the true summit of dis- 
tinction—who has been proclaimed, and justly proclaimed, one of the 
luminaries of the day—what can aman, in such a situation as this, be sup- 
posed to think, be supposed to feel, when he sees the name of some 
miserable quack—who, fattening on the labors of others, has acquired a sort 
of bastard reputation by puffing and favor—placed on the same eminence 
with his own—when he beholds some paragraph-compiler held aloft to the 
world, as the equal, or perhaps the superior, in the opinion of the American 
public, of himself, an acknowledged star, and of the first magnitude—what 
can he feel but bitterness, and contempt, and loathing—what can he say 
but that “‘My labors have been vain—and vain will be the labors of all 
those, who shall come after me!’’ Again, what must be the opinion of the 
European critic, the man of judgment, and of talent, perhaps himself an 


* The Cavaliers of Virginia, or the Recluse of James-town; an Historical 
Romance of the Old Dominion. By the author of the Kentuckian in New York.. 
In two vols. 12mo. Published by Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, 1835.. 
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author of no secondary fame—what must be his opinion, when by chance 
his eye falls upon the wretched namby-pamby of some poetaster, whose 
name he has seen extolled to the seventh heavens, as of one of the shining 
lights of American genius—what can be his opinion, but that America 
must be indeed destitute of talent, if the writer of such stuff as this, be 
deemed worthy of a niche in the great national temple of the muses. 
Nor is this, which we have supposed, an imaginary or improbable case ; 
we have seen some score of paragraphs copied from paper to paper, and 
perhaps transferred to the columns of the English press—to condemn 
in toto the judgment and even the common sense of our people—extolling 
some young author, some pamphlet-maker, some tenth-rate novelist, in 
terms of the most extravagant adulation; and perhaps instituting a direct 
comparison between his crude attempt and the finished efforts of the 
truly great writers, whom, we will maintain it, our country does produce in 
a ratio perfectly gigantic to the little encouragement that is extended— 
whatever we may say of the charge—to intellect and originality. What 
then is the consequence of all this'—It is simply as follows: that our 
truly distinguished writers are all content to rest upon the laurels they 
have won, not in the land of their birth, but in climates which have fos- 
tered their talents, and rejoiced to place their works among those of their 
own noblest scions. Here is the answer to the question so often asked in 
the columns of our dailies—W hat is Halleck about ?—Why is the muse of 
Bryant voiceless 1—W hat frost has chilled the stream of Irving’s pure and 
classic style 1—These authors are, of course, disgusted—as who would not 
be disgusted—at finding their labors thrown to the wind—*‘ the idle wind 
which they respect not.”—Would Byron have given a Childe Harold to 
posterity, had the poetry of Amos Cottle been extolled as highly as his 
own ?—Would the laurels of Scott have waved as greenly as they do, had 
the minauderies of Allan Cunningham been classed with Old Mortality or 
Ivanhoe ?!—W ould the Anacreon of Ireland have poured forth his unrivalled 
melodies, if ‘‘I’d be a butterfly” had shared the public approbation with 
“ Oft in the stilly night ’? ?—But what does it avail to multiply examples ? 
As well might we expect to see military excellence at its zenith in a 
country where the men, who should return from the red field 


relicta non bene parmula, 


were admitted to equal honors with the thunderbolts of war, as to see 
literature flourish in a community, whose critics go upon the true scriptural 
principle of making the first last, and the last first ; a principle, which—how 
admirable so ever it may be in morals—and we are far from quarrelling 
with it in this light—is surely by no means calculated to promote that 
keen encounter of the wits, from the concussion of which alone the bright- 
est sparks of genius can be elicited. It was not, therefore, with a view to 
quoting a long list of writers, and proclaiming, as far as in our power lay, 
what we believe to be a direct falsehood, that there is no discrimination 
here between mediocrity and excellence, that we have called public atten- 
tion to the present moment, as to an epoch inthe history of American 
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literature. But it was with the intention of pointing out the fact, that 
there are at present a considerable number of writers, of many different 
orders, in the scale of merit, now laboring for the entertainment of their 
fellow-countrymen, witha zeal which proves that the employment must be 
affurding them some compensation for their toil and time ; and further, 
that where one native publication was given to the world three years ago, 
ten are now widely disseminated through the states of the Union. That 
this change has been brought about mainly by the instrumentality of a 
single house in this city, we are proud to believe. That the Messrs. Har- 
pers are, by their liberality towards young writers of their own country, 
and by their publication of whatever works ,they may consider worthy of 
attention without regard to names or persons, bringing about a revolution 
in our literature, we are bold to assert. And this is as it should be. Put 
the man of letters in America on the same footing with his brother in 
England—draw public attention to his works in the same degree as to 
those of his rival—and we shall do. We want no puffing—far from it! 
Those who possess talent need it not—are not raised by it—nor would be if 
they could—those who can be elevated by it, deserve not to be elevated; 
and their elevation, which is in truth of no permanent advantage to them- 
selves, is injuring alike the reputation of the good writer, and degrading 
the tone of that public opinion, which should be the impartial and unin- 
fluenced judge of the merits or demerits, as much of every literary, as of 
every political, candidate. 

The proof of what we have advanced lies before us. Early last spring 
the Harpers published a novel entitled the ** Kentuckian in New York,” 
possessing, in truth, no very great claims to popular favor, but the work 
of a new author. This work received little or no approbation from the 
censors of the public taste, though decidedly superior to at least one 
novel which we could name, that, having fallen still-born from the New 
York press, and having been republished and praised in London, became 
suddenly, in the eyes of our daily and weekly critics, a splendid work of 
genius. But mark the result; “The Kentuckian” sold—better or worse 
—the author discovered ‘his own powers, went to work again, and has 
produced the ‘‘ Cavaliers of Virginia’’—a romance—which, though perhaps 
somewhat wanting in power and the vivida vis, is decidedly entitled to re- 
spect, whether considered as a work of entertaining fiction in itself, or as 
an earnest of what the author may effect hereafter. The subject is strictly 
historical, and in this respect is managed with so much ability, that it is 
no easy matter, to distinguish where the truth ends, and where the fiction 
commences. Nor is the subject merely historical—but valuable, as tend- 
ing to make popular the true history of times which have been heretofore 
entirely misrepresented by the writer, and misunderstood by the reader. 
It has been generally understood that our southern colonies, as of aristo- 
cratic descent, were also of aristocratic prejudice ; that they clung to 
the falling dynasty of the Stuarts from a bare love of arbitrary princi- 
ples ; that Cromwell was to them a terror, Berkeley an idol, and Bacon a 
rebel. Dr. Carruthers, seeing the fallacy of this, has taken the best means 
of correcting it. More readers draw their ideas of history from historical 
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novels, than from grave dissertations; and, if the former be authentic 
where they profess to be so, and at the same time sufficiently interesting 
to become popular, they will spread the truth over wider limits than the 
most elaborate quarto. In both these respects Dr. Carruthers has been 
exceedingly successful ; as a history, the Cavaliers of Virginia, though a 
novel, is more worthy of credit, than many a work of the most grave pre- 
tensions ; as an entertaining fiction, it possesses considerable interest ; 
and as a description of manners, dress, and society, may be considered 
correct and spirited. The principal defects are a want of distinct and 
strong individuality in the characters, some faults of style, and the occa- 
sional introduction of unnecessary and therefore cumbersome episodes— 
as for instance the defeated insurrection of the Puritans in the first vo- 
lume ;—but in his next work we have no doubt, that the number of 
these will be very materially diminished, as they arise evidently from want 
of practice in writing, more than from want of intellect or imagination. 
The story we shall not disclose beyond stating that the historical action 
is the march of Bacon, as general of the popular assembly in opposition 
to the governor, against the Indians—his victory—return—capture and 
condemnation by the stern old royalist—his escape and subsequent triumph. 
There is of course a love story mingled like a golden thread with the 
darker tissue of wars and rebellions ; but this is too intricate for us, in our 
present limits, to unravel. We shall prefer quoting two passages—the 
first a scene in the devastated village of the Indians, between the hero 
and a native damsel, who, having been almost domesticated among the 
whites, has taken the blanket—that, we believe, is the correct phrase— 
and betaken herself to the wigwams, of which she is the hereditary queen : 


With slow and melancholy steps our hero approached the Iate busy and ani- 
mated scene. The beasts of prey were sending up their savage but plaintive notes 
in horrible unison with his own feelings. The cool evening breeze fanned the 
dying embers, and occasionally loaded the atmosphere with brilliant showers of 
sparks and flakes of fire. As these rolled over his person, and fell dead upon his 
— he folded his arms, and contemplated the ruins of the wigwam in which 

had found protection. 

“ There,” said he, “ was perhaps the birth-place of a hundred monarchs of these 
forests. Until civilized man intruded upon these dominions, they were in their 
own, and nature’s way, joyous, prosperous, and happy. They have resided amidst 
the shades of these venerable trees, perhaps since time began! The very waters 
of the stream bubbling joyously over yonder pebbles, have borrowed their name. 
Where are they all now? The last male youth of their kingly line was slain by 
these hands, and the last habitations of his race fired and plundered by soldiers 
owing obedience to my commands. The plough and the harrow will soon break 
down alike their hearth-stones, and the scene of their council fires. Yea, and the 
very monuments of their dead must be levelled to meet the ever craving demands 
of civilized existence. But pshaw! is this the preparation to steel a soldier’s heart, 
and fire it with military ardor and enthusiasm? Let me rather pacers upon my 
own sufferings on this spot. Let me remember the groans of dying old men, 
women, and children, which rent the air twelve hours since. And above all, let 
me bear in mind the despairing shrieks of her, who was more than a mother to 
me—of her who clothed, and fed, and protected me in infancy. Where is she now?” 

“She is alive and well!” answered a feeble and plaintive voice from the wild 
flowers and shrubbery which grew upon an earthen monument erected to the 
savage dead. 

“ Who is it that speaks ?” 

“One that had better have slept with those who sleep beneath !” 

“ Wyanokee ?” 
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* Ay, who is left but Wyanokee and these mouldering bones beneath, of all the 
pons race that once trod these plains unchallenged, and free as the water that 

ubbles at your feet ?” 

He approached the rude monument as she spoke. It consisted of a grass-grown 
mount, some thirty feet in length, by ten in height and breadth, and was sur- 
mounted by thick clustering briars and wild flowers. The youthful queen was 
sitting upon the margin of the tumulus, her head resting upon her hand, and it, in 
its turn, supported on her knee. As the officer approached, she stood erect upon 
the mount. Her person was clad and ornamented much as when he had last seen 
her, except that shees one shoulder protruded a richly carved unstrung bow, and 
from the other, a quiver of feather-tipped arrows crossing the bow near her waist. 
The soldier called, 

“Tt is almost useless for me to profess now, how wholly, how profoundly, I 
sympathize with you in witnessing this scene of desolation. Naught but the dic- 
tates of inevitable necessity could have induced the army under my command fo 
perpetrate this melancholy devastation. But I trust that the soothing influences of 
time, your own good sense, and the ministrations of your kind white friends, will 
reconcile you to these stern decrees of fate.” , 

“Kind indeed is the white man’s sympathy—very kind. He applies the torch 
to the wigman of his red friend, shoots at his women and children as they run from 
oe 1 anaes within, and then he weeps over the ruins which his own hands have 
made.” 

“TItis even so, Wyanokee. I donot expect you to understand or appreciate my 
feelings upon the instant ; but when you are once again peacefully settled at James- 
town with your sorrowing young friend, and will cast your eyes over this vast and 
fertile country, and see to what little ends its resources are wasted, and on the other 
hand, what countless multitudes are driven hither by the crowded state of other 
ae of the world, you will begin to see the necessity which is driving your red 

rethren to the far west. You can then form some conception of the now unseen 
power behind, which is urging them forward. You will see the great comprehen- 
sion and sublime spectacle of God’s political economy! you will see it in its beauty 
and its justice. You feel the partial and limited effects of these swelling waves 
of the great creation now upon yourself and your nation. I grant they are hard 
to be borne; but once place yourself above these personal considerations, and 
compare the demands of a world with the handful of warriors lying dead around 
those ruins, and you will bow to the justice of the decree which has gone forth 
against your people !” 

“Does your Great Spirit, then, only care for the good of his white children ? 
You taught me to believe that he too created the red men, and placed them upon 
these hunting grounds; that he cared as much for them, as he did for their white 
brethren ;—but now it seems he is angry with the poor red man, because he lives 
and hunts as he was taught by the Great Spirit himself. These hunting grounds 
are now wanted for his other children ; and those to whom he first gave them must 
not only yield them up, but they must be driven by the fire and the thunder, and 
the long knives of those, who have been professing themselves our brethren.” 

“Your view of the case is a very natural and plausible one, yet it seems to me 
you have overlooked that point in it upon which the whole matter turns. Let us 
for one moment grant the necessity of making room on your hunting grounds for 
your white brethren, who are crowded out of the older countries. ‘il here seemed 
at first no need to disturb the red men ; there was room here enough for all; we were 
content to live upon this kind and neighborly footing. Had your brethren been 

ually content, the great purposes of the Creator would have been answered 
without any destruction of his red or white children. Have the red men so de- 
meaned themselves toward the whites, that we could all dwell here together? Let 
the massacre of last night speak! You point to yonder smouldering ruins, and 
bloody corpses. I point to the bleeding bodies of my countrymen and friends, and 
oa dwellings, as the cause—the direct cause of the desolation you 

ehold.” 

“The white man talks very fast, and very well—he talks for the Great Spirit 
and himself too; but who talks for the poor red man, but Wyanokee? All you 
say is very good for the white men upon our hunting grounds, and the white men 
driven from over the great waters, and for the white men left behind. It leaves 
room to hunt and plant corn ¢here for the white men, and finds room here to hunt 
and plant corn ; but you do not give the poor red man any hunting ground. You 
say we must go to the far west, but how long will it be the far west? How many 
of your white friends are coming over the big waters? How far is this place, 
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where the red man will not be driven from his new hunting ground? If we can- 
not live and smoke the calumet of peace together, we must have separate hunting 
rounds. Where are our hunting grounds?) Ah,I see your eye reaches where 

e clouds and the blue mountains come together—to the end of the world we 
must go, like those beneath us to the hunting grounds of the Great Spirit.” 

“Not so, Wyanokee; we would willingly spare the effusion of blood; and 
when our arms have taught the men who assembled here two days ago, our firm 
determination always to avenge the murder of our friends and the plunder of their 
property, it is our intention to propose a fair and permanent peace. We will en- 
deavor to convince them of the necessity of abandoning forever the country be- 
tween these two great rivers, and moving their hunting grounds where the inter- 
ests of the two races cannot come in conflict.” 

“ Oh yes, you will run the long knives through their bodies, and then smoke the 
calumet! You will drive us from our homes, and then you will persuade us to 
give them up to the white man.” 

“You are not now in a proper mood to reason upon this subject calmly, my gen- 
tle friend, nor do I wonder at it; but the time will come when your views of this 
matter will be similar to my own.” 

“No, Wyanokee cannot see through the white man’s eyes; she has not yet 
learned to forget her kindred and her country. She came here to-night to sit upon 
the graves of the great hunters and warriors who slept here with their calumets 
and tomahawks beside them, long before the long knives came among us, She 
will carry away from this place to-night this little flower, planted by her own hands 
over the graves of her fathers and brothers. She would leave it here to spread its 
flowers over their ancient war paths and their graves, but even these silent and 
peaceful bones, and these harmless flowers, must share the fate of them who buried 
the one and planted the other. Wyanokee will never see this place more—never 
again be near the bones of her fathers, until she meets them all at the hunting 
een’ of the Great Spirit. Farewell, home, and country, and friends ; and fare 

ee well, ungrateful man: when next the Indian maiden steps between thee and 
the tomahawk of her countrymen, repay not her kindness with the torch to her 
wigwam, and the long knife to her heart.” 


There is much, we are of opinion, both of poetry and of human nature, 
in this placid and interesting scene ; its defect, if it have any, is want of 
energy, to the attainment of which we trust our author will direct all his 
powers in his next work. To those who are not satisfied with this piece 
of still life, we offer with more confidence a scene from the trial of the 
hero by the oppressive foes of liberty. 


Although the usual question, “ if he had any thing to say why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced against him,” was not asked, he stepped boldly up to the 
end of the board, and, notwithstanding the magisterial waive of the president’s 
hand for silence, and a simultaneous order to the officer of the guard to remove 
him, gave utterance to his feelings in these words, and with a manner powerfully 
subdued, yet energetic ; his voice issuing from between his rigidly set teeth like 
that of one under the influence of reckless desperation. 

“If it may so please the president, and gentlemen of the court-martial, I will 
not tamely and silently subinit myself to be butchered in cold blood, without raising 
my voice and protesting against the jurisdiction of the court—the time—the place 
—the manner of the trial—the persons who compose the court, and especially him 
who presides over your deliberations. 

“¢ Was it treason I committed, when I boldly and openly marched from James- 
town to Orapacks, at the head of the brave men who drove before them the sa- 
vages by whom the dwellings of the colony had been burned, and its women and 
children murdered? Did not the house of burgesses request the governor to sign 
the commission, which the people had unanimously put into my hands? Did he 
not pledge his knightly word that the commissions should be ratified? Under the 
authority of that commission and that promise, have I not driven the enemies of 
civilized man before me, as I marched through the Peninsula? Have I not done 
what has never before been done? cut out a broad line of separation between the 
habitations of the white man and the savage? Havel not avenged the murders 
committed on the night of the massacre ? “Have I not avenged injuries committed 
against more than one member of this very court, by the bloody confederation ? 
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Have I not, with these hands, rescued the sister-in-law of the president of this 
very tribunal from the murderous tomahawk of the savages? ‘True, it was only to 
die—but it was worthy of all my poor exertions to rescue her body from their un- 
hallowed hands, that it might rest in consecrated ground. Have I not annihilated 
the confederation itself, cut to pieces the assembled tribes, rescued the prisoners, 
razed to the ground the fortifications at the falls, and made prisoners of the brave 
remnant of those misguided nations who erected it? If this be treason, then in- 
deed am [ a traitor! 

“Why is it that this great and glorious country, opened to the oppressed and 
crowded nations of the old world by a kind and beneficent Providence, must so 
often become the theatre of struggles for personal aggrandizement and power? 
Why is it that our arms must be turned against ourselves in fratricidal conflict, 
when so many enemies have been swarming upon our frontiers, and devastating 
our settlements? Must the great and evident designs of the Creator be thus con- 
stantly retarded? the great destinies of this vast land obscured in the dawn, by 
the petty struggles of contending chieftains? Who can tell how far to the mighty 
west the tide of civilization and emigration would have rolled their swelling waves, 
but for the scenes of personal rivalry and contention like the present, which have 
disgraced our annals ? 

“ The rosy tints of the morning dawn of destiny have scarcely risen in the east 
of this mighty continent—the boldest and the wildest imagination cannot soar into 
futurity, and predict its noonday glories, or count up the tides and floods of human 
beings that shall be wafted to these shores, and thence roll in successive waves to 
the dark and as yet unknown west. 

“T have been but an humble instrument in the hands of the Great Mover of these 
mighty currents, and for this ye seek my life. But death to this frail body cannot 
arrest the great movement in which I have been an actor. I have indeed been the 
first to point out the importance of drawing a broad line of separation between the 
European and the native—the first to show the necessity of rolling to the west the 
savage hordes, as the swelling numbers of our own countrymen increase upon our 
hands. Future emigration must advance westward in a semicircular wave—like 
a kindred billow of the watery ocean, sweeping all obstruction before it. 

‘“‘If the natives flee before this rolling tide, and survive its destructive progress, 
well and happy will it be for them ; but if they attempt to buffet the storm, ruin 
hangs upon their tardy footsteps, 1 confess that I have been the first to maintain 
the impossibility of the two species living together in peace, and to execute the 
primitive and opening step in this great revolution of nations, If this be treason, 
then am I atraitor. But if I fall, think not that the great movement shall fall with 
me. The Great Ruler of the universe has opened these fertile hills and dales to 
his oppressed creatures; and he has likewise pointed out the necessity of driving 
back them who make no use of these blessings, and who rise not from their idola- 
try and ignorance to a state fitted to render glory to their Creator. The tide will 
move on to the westward in spite of such tribunals as this. If I am to die here in 
this insulated neck of land, by the hands of those who are themselves prisoners, 
so be it—I shall die contented in the knowledge that I have not lived in vain, and 
that future generations will rescue from oblivion the name cf him who first opened 
an avenue to the mighty and unknown west; and however illegally my life may 
be taken, I will show you that I can die as becomes a soldier ae cavalier, One 
request I would fain make, even of them whose actions J abhor and despise ; it is 
this—as you have tried and condemned me by a military tribunal—that you inflict 
upon me the death of a soldier, This is a request which I would alike make toa 
heathen or an infidel.” 

“Take him immediately to the gallows,” shouted Sir William Berkeley. 

The officer of the guard approached with his myrmidons, and laid hold of the 
penones, in accordance with the mandate of the governor; but three or four mem- 

ers of the court rose at once, and expressed their willingness to allow the prisoner 
until the succeeding day to prepare for execution. 

“ Away with him, away with him,” again vociferated the president, at the same 
time menacing the official who stood holding the prisoner, doubtful how to act, and 
apparently willing to listen to the more merciful suggestion. By this time the 
whole court was in confusion and uproar; every member was upon his feet, to- 
gether w:th the president, each one endeavoring to be heard. A large majority of 
the members were for the longest time, and these now demanded of the governor 
to submit the question to the court; but the old knight, having probably discovered 
that Ludwell and Beverley were his only supporters, clamorously persisted in order- 
ing the prisoner to instant execution. 
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Bacon himself, during this time, at first stood with his arms folded, and a bitter 
smile of contempt playing upon his features, until the turmoil growing louder and 
more protracted, he too attempted to obtain a hearing. “tis perfectly indifferent 
to me,” said he, ‘whether I am murdered to morrow, or at the next moment; let 
the hour come when it may, my blood be upon your skirts !” 

His manly bearing served to reanimate those who contended for delay, and the 
strife continued to grow more noisy and turbulent, until, as if by magic, a side 
door of the apartment opened, and a new actor appeared upon the scene. The 
court was instantaneously hushed to silence, and Sir William Berkeley stood as if 
he beheld an apparition, while Bacon bounded forward and clasped Virginia, who 
rushed into his outstretched—but fettered—arms. . 

When she first _— pushed open the door, not one of the court or of the 
attendants perceived her. She was clad in the loose folds of the sick chamber— 
her blond curls fell in unheeded ringlets over her brow, temples, and shoulders— 
her face was pale as monumental marble, and her frame weak and trembling, while 
a preternatural excitement of the moment shot from her eyes, as she gazed through 
the partly opened door, to ascertain if her ears had not deceived her. 

ot a word was uttered louder than a deep impassioned whisper, until Virginia 
perceived the chains upon his hands, when seizing the iron by the middle, she step- 
ped forward and boldly elevating her head, addressed Sir William—‘* Whence 
these chains, sir ?—1ell me quickly ; tell me that they have not been put on by your 
orders—before I curse the hour that united my destiny in any manner with yours!” 

“ Not only were they imposed by my orders, but they were so put on in prepara- 
tion for a ceremony which shall alike cure you of your vagaries, and release me 
from his hated presence forever! Guard, lead her to her chamber, and the prisoner 
to execution !” 

Scarcely had the words died upon his lips, ere she sprang from the grasp of the 
officer, and locked her hands around the neck of her lover, exclaiming, “ Now you 
may shoot him through me—no ball enters his body but through mine. You may 
hack off my arms with your swords, but until then I will never leave him!” 

The governor and Beverley now came forward, and each of them seizing a hand, 
they tore her from his embrace, in the midst of a wild hysterical laugh; not, how- 
ever, before Bacon had imprinted a kiss upon her pale forehead, and uttered a brief 
and agonizing farewell. He then seated himself upon a chair, and, covering his 
face with his hands, gave himself up to emotions which had not before , Soros 
awakened during his trial. 

As they were leading Virginia from the room, she suddenly recovered her com- 
posure, sprang from their grasp, and placing herself against the wall, between two 
of the officers of the court, who were still standing, clung to their arms while she 
thus addressed Frank Beverley—“ And this is the method you have taken to win 
your way to my favor—this is the plan you have devised to rid yourself of a rival. 
And you too, his deadly enemy—to sit in judgment upon him, and mock justice 
by the cowardly device. Out upon you, sir, for a craven-hearted dastard. Is this 
the way you were to meet and conquer him in battle? Where are your trophies 
for my bridal turban, taken from the standards of his followers ? ou take tro- 

hies from Bacon in battle! One glance of his marly eye would drive the blood 
chilled to your craven heart, and wither the muscles of your coward arm.” 


With these two extracts we leave the Cavaliers to the judgment of the 
public, by the decision of which, and of which only, it must in the end 
stand or fall. Its merits are certainly, we think, vastly superior to its 
faults, and we hail it as an opening of the trenches in a new ground— 
trenches wherein we doubt not the author will push his advances forward 
with as much vigor and eclat, as he has commenced operations with the 
boldness inspired by the confidence of a good cause. We shall look for- 
ward with much interest to the arrival of the “‘ Knights of the Golden 
Horse-shoe ;” if it exhibit improvement at all proportionate to the supe- 
riority of “‘ The Cavaliers” over ‘*‘ The Kentuckian,” we dare promise to 
its author a post, if not in the very first class, at least in the foremost 
rank of the second class of fictitious writers; and in the confidence that 
our prognostics will be verified, we bid him, we trust a speedy, AU REVOIR. 
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A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
BY ROLEY M‘PHERSON. 


*‘ Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent: beauty is a witch, 
Before whose charms faith melteth into blood.” 
Mucu Apo asout Nornina. 


Ir was on the evening of a bright day in June, that light strains of mu- 
sic were heard proceeding from a window, by a traveller, who, with the 
quick step of one eager on his errand, was approaching the house from 
whence the sounds issued. There was nothing remarkable in the me- 
lody, except the sweetness of the voice, and even this would not, per- 
haps, from a passing stranger, have elicited particular notice ; but there 
was something in its tones, that seemed peculiarly interesting to the ap- 
proaching figure. He reached a small arbor, that half shaded a low win- 
dow, covered with woodbines and the wild honeysuckle, and there, pausing 
for a moment, seemed to drink with exstacy the gentle murmurs of that 
voice, as it floated calmly on the evening air. The person thus occupied 
was a tall commanding figure, dressed in a costume half civil half mili- 
tary, and as the moonbeams flitted through the lattice, they flashed upon a 
scabbard, which swung loosely from his girdle. He listened but a mo- 
ment, when, gently tapping the casement, the music ceased, and a form 
passed across the light, and was presently seen emerging through the 
shrubbery. 

The meeting of lovers is, we believe, the same in all countries, where 
hearts beat with the rapturous excitement of young affection. Nor would 
there have been any thing peculiarly interesting in the long and fond em- 
brace, which succeeded the first salutations of George Darnley and Julia 
Campbell, had it not been that it was the destined forerunner of an event, 


* The circumstances, related in the following tale are of a character that would 
seem to stamp the narrative as the mere coinage of the author’s brain. ‘The narra- 
tor of this mournful event would be too happy, if he also might be permitted to 
indulge sucha belief; but, alas! the melancholy spectacle of a near and dear friend, 
in the last stage ofa gloomy, settled lunacy, keeps the sad truth but too vividly 
fresh in his recollection ; while each successive visit brings with it only the mourn- 
ful consolation that the grave will soon shut out the frantic vision from her eyes, and 
the calm of death bring a speedy repose to her troubled breast. By those who with 
the writer still bear in mind the remembrance of this fatal tragedy, the fictitious 
names here substituted will be no bar to its recognition in the following sketch. 
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which, although neither could foresee, did, by some unaccountable sympa- 
thy, seem to mingle its tears, and its sadness, with the vows and protesta- 
tions of indissoluble love, which were then uttered. 

Julia Campbell, how shall J describe thee? Alas! though years have 
passed since I beheld thee, in all the blush of youth and beauty, the sad 
catastrophe with which thy name is woven has left a trace of thy linea- 
ments upon my mind, which the rough friction of the world has not worn 
from it! 

Imagine a sylph-like figure, too delicate almost for earth—eyes which 
spoke a heart formed for the liveliest and noblest affections of nature—and 
lips, which never parted, but they carried the eloquence of innocence in 
their words—lips which were never opened in song, that they did not bear 
the soul away in the soft rapture of their tones. Amiable in all things, 
artless as a child, Julia Campbell was one of those pure beings, who seem, 
like the eternal soul, to be given to earth as a proof of the existence of 
heaven. I saw her in the first bloom of her beauty, when a smile was 
always mantling on her cheek—when her presence was ever as welcome 
as the song of the nightingale. I saw her when that smile was sobered 
and subdued into an expression of quiet resignation ; and I saw her when 
the rose——but I must not anticipate. d 

George Darnley needed no inducement, on the morning after this inter- 
view, to seek the father of his Julia, in the city, to lay before him the full 
story of his love, and, with the entire confidence of success, to ask his 
blessing. Mr. Campbell was a widower; his wife had died young, and 
left him an image of herself in his only child, upon whom his soul was cen- 
tred, and for whom he would willingly have given up all things. Mr. 
Campbell loved his child as fathers only can love, who have seen every 
hope wither—who have felt each heart-string torn, one by one, from its 
stock—until all, save only one, have been rudely snapped—leaving the man- 
gled heart fresh in its wounds, and bleeding at every pore; and that one 
yet clinging with fervent fondness, and seeking to heal the bleeding spirit, 
and pouring the balm of dutiful affection, like a sweet balsam, upon the 
wound. Such a heart had Mr. Campbell, and such a tie was his daughter. 
Was it to be wondered, then, that George Darnley should revel in the 
certainty of bliss, as he approached such a father, and sued, as he had rea- 
son to believe, forthe happiness of such a child? Alas! he knew not the 
cold, calculating feelings, which weave and interlace themselves with all 
ideas of happiness, in the mind of that man who himself has felt the keen- 
est stings of poverty, and whose recollections of extremest misery are con- 
nected with that word. Judge, then, of the feelings of Darnley, when, 
after making known to Mr. Campbell his hopes, he received from him a 
sorrowful but decided negative. He had other views for his daughter ; he 
was struggling with the world himself, and, rather than see his only child 
married to one who had nothing more than the proceeds of a lieutenant’s 
commission to advance her prospects of fortune, he would take the risk of 
weaning her affections from the man she loved, aud placing them upon 
some other of her admirers, whose future expectations were more brilliant, 
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and more likely to conduce to his daughter’s elevation, and, according to 
his reasoning, her happiness. 

Let not the world call this cruel ; rather let them attribute it to that false 
philosophy, which reason calls * policy,” but which the heart has no name 
for,—-rather let them believe that a father may love his child dearer than 
all riches, and yet consider riches paramount to the first and best affections 
of the heart, and important, beyond all things else, in this unfeeling world. 
George Darnley turned, revolting, from this cold repulse—struck dumb 
with amazement, sorrow, and overwhelming disappointment. He saw the 
father turn away likewise, and saw, or thought he saw, a tear tremble on 
the old man’s cheek. It might have been so; or it might be, that a gush, 
which was just then gathering under his own eyelids, prevented a perfect 
observation. With the speed of thought, he flew to his friend—for at such 
times the heart will seek a sympathizing spirit--communicated to him his 
disappointment, and resolutely affirmed, that, with Julia’s consent, not 
even the stern opposition of her father should bar their happiness. 

‘I start, you know, this hour for my regiment; Julia has already departed 
with her aunt, on a tour among the mountains; I will overtake her; I 
will recount this sad overthrow of my hopes; and if—oh dare I doubt ?— 
she ts sincere—Velutti, farewell—Julia wili return alone—to your kind 
friendship, for one short month, I commit her. Adieu! Be thou the guar- 
dian of my secret !” 

The friends shook hands, and Darnley, mounting his ready-saddled 
horse, was in an instant flying on the track of his unconscious mistress. 
Velutti watched the ardent lover, until a rising hill hid him from sight ; 
then, turning on his heel, muttered a silent anathe:a upon both horse and 
rider; andthen, with the chuckle of a fiend, stepped into his own vehicle, 
and drove to the office of Mr. Campbell. 

Caspar Velutti was an Italian of good connections. —His father had fled 
from the ban of the Emperor, and settled in this country, where, on the 
remains of a family fortune, with broken health and spirits, he lived to see 
his son grow up in all the wiles and crafty cunning, which had been the 
cause of his own elevation in his native country—but which, overleaping 
itself, had obliged him to take refuge in another :—Caspar was all that 
such a father could wish—cool, crafty, revengeful, with a face which was 
a cunning mask forthe blackest heart—he had already wound himself into 
the confidence and affection of Darnley, and was ever a welcome guest 
both at his mother’s, and at the house of the unsuspecting Julia, who, 
regarding him as the sincere friend of her lover, was always ready to show 
him the kindest attentions. But he hated Darnley in his heart, not only 
because he looked upon him as his rival, but also in consequence of some 
remark, accidentally made, more in jest than with the least thought of 
offence, in the presence of Julia, touching his diminutive person. The 
observation was made without the least malice, and in the greatest good 
nature—but although Velutti laughed as heartily as the rest at the joke, and 
returned it with interest upon the author, yet the offence was not to be 
forgiven, it had lain for years rankling in his heart, while in the mean time 
he had been coiling closer, and closer, to the bosom of his friend, but, like 
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the adder in the fable, only that he might sting him the deeper.— 
With such a disposition, it would be needless to say that the object of 
Velutti’s visit to Mr. Campbell, was to inform him of Darnley’s determina- 
tion, and under cover of his friend’s injustice to pave the way more surely 
for his own success with the daughter. But Mr. Campbell, although he 
: was shocked to hear of Darnley’s determination, could not countenance 
the perfidy of his friend, and it was only by the aid of that infallible eun- 
ning, which seemed the birth-right of the Italian, that he was enabled to 
impress Mr. Campbell with the belief that his interference was purely dis- 
interested, and urged only on account of the sincere regard, which he bore 
to his friend, and the family of his mistress. It would perhaps be as super- 
fluous to add, that Darnley found no difficulty in gaining Julia’s consent 
to a secret marriage, so soon as he could report himself at his quarters, 
and obtain a short furlough. Suffice it to say the lover was rejoiced to wit- 
ness the freedom with which—not without many tears—she submitted 
herself entirely to his guidance. 
es a Julia had no sooner returned, than Velutti began to put in practice his 
diabolical plan. He commenced by sympathising with the fair betrothed 
—and as Julia well knew that Darnley had kept nothing from him, she 
felt a consolation in the tender regrets, which he expressed for her, in 
consequence of her father’s contumacious refusal. Mr. Campbell had 
reasoned with his daughter, as such a father only could—had regretted 
the necessity which had obliged him to object to her alliance with a poor 
lieutenant, however worthy he might be—and besought her not to give 
way to foolish tears, but to look around her and choose some one more 
able to support the honors of her house, by his wealth and influence. Ve- 
ie lutti was not precisely the man he would have chosen for his daughter— 
Et but regarding the influence of his family, and the seeming affection which 
he bore his child, he could not look upon him in any other light, than as 
one far better calculated, than the unfortunate Darnley, to make his daughter 
happy. All this was placed by Mr. Campbell before the disconsolate girl, 
and moreover was urged upon her, by the consideration of Darnley’s inten- 
tion to induce Julia to a secret marriage ; of her lover’s determination he 
had no doubt, but that Julia would ever consent to such a scheme, he could 
never have believed, and as it was not a part of the Italian’s plan to press 
such a belief, he of course remained in utter ignorance of the truth. 
‘wa: The situation of Julia Campbell at this time was far from enviable.— 
1 f ) The slightest wish of her father was heretofore a command, or rather his 
desires were hers, and she knew no pleasure equal to that of rendering 
him happy. But now, she had promised solemnly to break the only com- 
mand he had ever laid upon her, and in a few weeks must, by the fulfilment 
6 of that promise, tear herself from her fond father’s arms—his love—and 
rf / perhaps draw down upon her devoted head, the terrible—the overwhelming 
ie misery of a father’s curse.—On the other hand was the faithful, kind Darn- 
ley—he who had been to her a brother, until he had assumed a dearer claim 
to her esteem—he who had been the repository of her warmest affections, 
who had refused rank and title, as far above herself, as it was beyond his 
desire, for her—there was her promise, and there was her heart,—divided 
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it is true in affection—but whole and entire in boundless, enduring love. 
Such a state could not be bore in secret, and to Velutti she intrusted 
all her sorrows. The wily Italian at first regularly delivered the letters 
enveloped to him, and posted the answers, moist with the tears of the 
gentle Julia—but soon all communication seemed to cease on either side. 
Julia at first wondered—then hoped—then upbraided—then wept—and yet 
no letter came. That Darnley was false—that he had forgotten her, and 
his sacred vow, she could not believe—the time had past when he should 
have returned, and still he came not. Day after day was a letter intrusted 
to Velutti, inquiring, wondering, beseeching, until at last, sick with disap- 
pointment, she gave herself up to an agony of uncontrolled grief. 

Mr. Campbell could not but feel sensibly for his child, although he but 
half suspected the cause ; while the crafty Velutti stood aloof, and en- 
joyed with a demoniac satisfaction the result of his infernal machinations. 
In those intervals of grief when he dared approach, he would make the 
best use of the broken spirits of his mistress. While he appeared to be- 
wail with her the apparent perfidy of Darnley, he failed not to insinuate 
such doubts of his innocence, as while they appeared the strongest proof 
of partiality for his friend, carried with them the seeds of the blackest 
conviction, to the mind of the confiding girl. It was by such means as 
these, and by the continued solicitations of her father, that Julia, many 
months afterwards, heart-sick, listless, and indifferent, was induced to 
give her hand to the infamous demon, who had destroyed her peace of mind 
for ever. It was not, however, until after she had the strongest proofs 
of Darnley’s indifference—to call it by no harsher title—that she was pre- 
vailed upon to take this irrevocable step. Velutti had convinced her by 
forged letters of Darnley’s inconstancy, and perhaps there was a spice of 
revengeful pride, although her heart was breaking, in the resolution that 
made Velutti her husband. 

The Italian gloried in his success; but the measure thereof was not 
full. Darnley must know his triumph: then, and not till then, could he 
have his complete satisfaction in villainy. 

The bridal party, some days after the nuptials, was set down in a 
country village, on their way to a neighboring watering-place. As many 
strangers on the same errand had congregated here, it was concluded 
among them to invite the ladies of the village, and the officers ona station 
within a few miles of the town, to an entertainment inthe evening. Julia 
would have declined joining in the festivities ; there was a load upon her 
heart that could but ill brook communion with gayety ; but her husband 
requested it, and she consented to attend. ‘The room was close, and the 
mournful bride had retired into the recess of a window, to breathe the 
dewy air of the evening, as it floated over a flower-garden beneath. As 
her eye roamed over the gay crowd within, her attention was caught by the 
appearance of a tall, thin, emaciated figure, dressed in the uniform of a 
lieutenant of the army. From the pale cast of his countenance, and the 
listless indifference with which he appeared to regard the gay party of 
waltzers, Julia felt a sort of sympathy for him, as for one, whose feelings 
were in unison with her own. The room was large, and badly lighted ; it 
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was impossible for her to distinguish the stranger’s features ; but as she 
looked, he raised his eyes, and directed them towards her. In a moment, 
he was at her side. Julia would have fallen to the floor, had not her un- 
happy companion led her to a seat, more retired from the rest of the com- 
- pany. Fortunately, Velutti, with that brutish indifference, which already 
began to display itself in his conduct towards his wife, was too much en- 
gaged inthe waltz to observe either the indisposition of Julia, or its cause. 
When she had a little recovered herself, she was astonished to find Darn- 
ley still leaning over her ; his face pale as ashes, his lip trembling, and his 
whole countenance bearing an expression of the most intense agony. 

“Julia! I come not to upbraid you; poor, deluded girl, your sufferings 
are too great already. But, tell me where—where is your—where is Ve- 
lutti? Tell me, Julia; answer me but one word, and I will leave you 
for ever.” Julia arose; all a woman’s pride was in her air, as she 
spoke— 

‘* Leave me, sir! it is not for such as you to upbraid. May Heaven 
forgive this second offence, and remember not the first against you. It is 
too much to triumph over broken vows, to add insult to injury !” 

“Insult! By Heaven, Julia, my own heart’s blood was never so precious 
as you were once tome. Look atme, Julia; does this seem like triumph ? 
Do I look like a victor? But I see it all; Velutti isa villain. Did you, 
Julia—oh, answer me—did you receive my letters, regretting the circum- 
stances which kept me from you ?”’ 

‘‘ No, she did not /”” answered a voice from behind; and Velutti, with 
the smile of a fiend, stepped into the light. With the fury of a tiger, 
forgetful alike of his own dignity and of the presence of Julia, Darnley 
sprung upon the taunting hypocrite ; but recollecting himself in an instant, 
he flung him from his grasp in scorn. The Italian was pale with rage ; 
his hand fumbled in his vest, and in another moment, before Darnley was 
aware of his murderous intent, the report of a pistol was heard, and the 
unfortunate lover, as if struck by the bolt of Heaven, fell upen the floor. 
The noise alarmed the dancers, and all rushed to the bloody scene. Ve- 
lutti was secured, and Darnley conveyed to his chamber; while some of 
the most anxious among the ladies, who a moment before were all gayety 
and joy, led the heart-broken Julia, in a swoon, from the apartment. So 
soon as she had recovered herself, she insisted, in a calm tone of voice, on 
being conducted to the chamber of her wounded friend. Darnley was lying 
on his bed, pale and bloodless as the sheet which covered him: his eyes 
were fixed upon the door, his lips set, and his whole countenance expres- 
sing that intensity of pain, which few can witness without partaking. 
Julia approached him. ‘The ball had been extracted, and the wounded 
man had just heard fromthe surgeon the fatal truth, that his hours would be 
few upon the earth. Julia took his hand: it was warm, and returned her 
grasp with all the first affection of early love ; and as she looked upon his 
face, she needed no farther proof of her lover’s constancy. No tear 
streamed from her eyes, and a stranger would not have observed any par- 
ticular emotion in the calm tone of voice in which she recounted fully all 
that had taken place in Darnley’s absence. The perfidy of Velutti was 
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made apparent to both, and Julia felt relief when she heard the dying man 
repeat his unshaken confidence in her truth. But the blow was struck ; 
and Darnley, murmuring, even in that awful moment, his fervent, enduring 
love, with his hand now cold as clay, fast locked in Julia’s grasp, breathing 
forgiveness, sunk upon his pillow, and stiffened in death! 
* * * * * * 

The shriek which announced the departure of that spirit, carried with 
it the terrible announcement, that reason had vanished from Julia Campbell, 
with the breath of her first and only love! 


SONG. 


Ir her eyes wound me so, 
When thus smiling and bright, 
Much more dark were my woe, 
Were they frowning in night. 


If her lips seera to kill, 

When in music they part, 
How dreadful the knell 

Of harsh tones to my heart! 


If kind or cold, still 
They are fatal alike— 
Why do they not kill, 
Since forever they strike? 


If free from my power, 

Eyes and lips still must glow— 
Let me live not an hour, 

Thus living in wo, 


And the glance that slays 
Less cruel is found, 
Than the eyes whose rays 
Forevermore wound. >. 
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TRANSLATION 
OF THE 


GREEK SONG IN HONOR OF HARMODIUS AND ARISTOGITON. 


I bear my sword with myrtle bound, 
As did those chiefs in age renowned, 
Who killed the tyrant in his lair, 
And Athens bade once more to dare 
Maintain her fame, above the states of Greece, 
For juster laws and wiser arts of peace. 


If. 


Harmodius! Liberty reveres 
The echo of a name that bears 
Heroic honor in the sound 
With which it is so brightly bound :-- 
Thou art not dead, in the immortal isles 
Thou sharest the joy that for the hero smiles. 


There in those islands of the blest, 
Where shades of god-like mortals rest, 
Achilles with majestic mein 
And Diomedes still is seen, 
With Tydeus’ valiant son, these dwell with you 
On shores where only range the glorious few. 


IV. 


I bear my sword with myrtle twined, 
As did the heroic chiefs, resigned 
Not less to glory than to death, 
Who made the tyrant yield his breath, 
As at the wise Minerva’s fane he lay, 
And with unhallowed knees presumed to pray. 


v. 


Harmodious, glorious be thy name! 
Aristogiton, be thy fame 
Immortal, as the valorous deed 
Which made the abject tyrant bleed— 
Which ope’d Athena’s gates to equal laws, 
And paved the way for freedom’s sacred cause. 
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ANALYSIS OF OUR PAINS AND PLEASURES. 


Among the expressions of the human tongue, there are many which are 
by far too universally in vogue, and there exist none which, after a serious 
reflection upon the truth or falsehood of them, admit of more question 
than the expressions in almost every one’s mouth, relating to the real as 
well as only to the apparent pains and pleasures, mental and corporeal, of 
the human race. 

Most of our joys are the offspring of excited imagination, and are en- 
tirely independent of surrounding circumstances ; and an abundance of the 
ills which flesh is heir to, is generated by the momentary depression of 
spirits which emanates from too heedless an indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table, or from too reckless a surrender of one’s philosophy and 
stout resolutions to the pressing invitations of social conviviality. We 
too often mourn over the nothingness of human life, and of an evening 
particularly are saddened really through the mere dispiriting influences of 
the season of darkness and sinking of all created things into slumber, 
while foolish fancy whispers that it is owing to a serious contemplation 
upon the unsatisfactory nature of all human enjoyments, and the multi- 
tude of evils which afflict humanity forever—everywhere—which always 
must afflict it, under all chances and changes whatsoever, and which are 
its lot and portion, a part of humanity’s very existence. 

To test the question, whether these gloomy broodings and silly fore- 
bodings of the mind at nightfall, are caused by the presence of night 
merely, or whether they are the effects, solely and aside from night influ- 
ence, of a calm, sober, rational, and just appreciation of life with all its 
hopes and fears—an appreciation which must naturally arise to every ex- 
perienced and well regulated intellect; to test this apparently perplexing 
query, let us refer for a moment to the feelings, the far different feelings, 
the enlivening and heart-cheering sensations, the transports, I may de- 
nominate them, which morning, bright, beautiful morning, brings, as its 
tribute to the lordly race for whose enjoyment its treasures, so much 
longed for by us during many a dreary hour of nature’s counterfeit diurnal 
death, are created ; for whose enjoyment its hope awakening spell is flung 
from the hand of the Almighty, to bless that race which is next in the 
scale of intelligence to Divinity itself. 

Every night reproduces sadness ; every morning re-illumines no Jess the 
heart of man and woman, than it does the sky and the smooth mirror of 
the peaceful lake; no less the soul of warrior, maiden, sage, and school- 
boy, than it does the mountain’s top and the eaglet’s pinions which then 
for the first time attempt to flutter away from the inaccessible and cliff- 
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hidden nest, in their virgin flight from that bleak, snow-crowned moun- 
tain height—that nest and height far away from human society’s busy 
hum. 

The night has its cheerlessness, the day has its hilarity ; meditation 
owns a talismanic power too ; health breathes through the mental suscep- 
tibilities of man a peace of mind, a tranquillity, a frequent boisterous burst 
of high spirits, and mettlesome lusty mirth; fell disease flings a black pall 
of despondency over field and flood, fair woman’s lovely lineaments, turret 
and spire, and over every once bright hued flower which had sent forth its 
fragrance to greet our senses among the fairy bowers of our imaginations ; 
and even a too long dwelling with us of pleasure’s sweets themselves, cloy 
the appetite, and leave their drainings, as bitter, loathsome dregs in the 
cup of bliss ; while satiety, heart sinking satiety, entombs the once excited 
fancy and the late ecstatic thrill—aye, buries deep into the heaviness of 
monotony our past warm recollections, vivid associations, and even our 
once brightly beaming sun of hope itself. 

Now the features of our subject present themselves to our reasoning 
powers in this light, suggesting the nice question of what do we behold as 
the distinguishing characteristic of each separate influence? To what 
degree in respectively producing our every shade of sorrow and sadness, 
to what extent in respectively generating and bringing forth each brightly 
glowing hue of happiness in prospect, are we to acknowledge the claim of 
each one of these things, namely: night, day, meditation, health, disease, 
and a too long dwelling with us of pleasure’s sweets themselves! To 
what extent and degree are we to acknowledge the claims of each one of 
these things to a paramount, an all controlling influence—an influence 
which, as the morning’s sun dazzles into dimness the twinkling stars, so 
that paramount influence hides within the blaze of its own resplendent 
glory the lesser lights—an influence which, metaphorically speaking, like 
the vast ocean, engulfs within its wide waters all tributary rivers, with 
all those rivers’ subsidary smiling brooks and roaring mountain torrents— 
that greedy ocean which engulfs so many treasures of man’s careful 
gathering, and whole navies, within its maelstroms, whirlpools, coral-grove 
depths, and countless mountain billows, heaving and dashing along to and 
fro, insulting the skies with their spray, yawning open to the affrighted 
mariner, that he looks into the dark deep-down receptacle of wrecks, the 
wrecks of the stately ship, with all its rich freight, the precious jewel 
which fell from the maiden’s bosom lying in ghastly glowing mockery 
within the fleshless socket, where that jewel usurps the once lively 
sparkle of woman’s eye? Yes, which is the great influence which, like 
that all-absorbing and sublime ocean, overwhelms all minor influences, so 
that their very separate existence and all their characteristic distinctive- 
ness, are swallowed up by, and transmuted into, its own nature ! 

By what scrutinizing discrimination shall we discover the true exact- 
ness of the nice operations of the mind, of the play of the passions, and 
assign to each outward circumstanée and to each inward movement in the 
human system of mind and matter its appropriate action, its appropriate 
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sphere, and neither allow too much credit to this circumstance, or too 
much credit to that turn of mind ? 

In attempting to analyze the nature of outward influences and inward 
operations, to gather the truth and make each motive, each result of a 
train of ideas, and the source of those ideas, in endeavoring to trace step 
by step each minute and tiny footfall of each cause and effect through 
nerve and brain, through sentiment and susceptibility, from suffering to 
suffering, from weal to woe, and from pain to pleasure, along the highways 
and byways of the curious and wonderfully complex labyrinth of human 
nature, in seeking to follow the glimmering light of reason through those 
highways and byways, that glimmering light which occasionally sends its 
flickering beams across the waste, and scatters its momentary flashes up 
and down the woods through which we wander in the regions of know- 
ledge, in hopes of arriving at last at that light shining from the window of 
the distant palace of truth, in wandering along to reach that light, we can 
only pick up here and there a diamond of science, and pluck by the way- 
side a bouquet of wild flowers, and never can reach that palace of truth 
where perfect wisdom enlightens, and where the mists of error are dis- 
persed forever. 

But, nevertheless, we are capable of fathoming many of the ocean 
depths of ignorance, and of picking up many truths by the wayside, to guide 
us onward in our noble career of improvement, and of enriching our 
minds with intellectual opulence. We can, by carefully examining the 
operations of the human mind, detect many latent springs which other- 
wise would escape our observation. 

In looking abroad through the world, we perceive that distress, human 
distress, is everywhere. And it is also undeniable that evil is mingled 
with all sublunary joy. But also is there pleasure for every pain, a balm 
forevery wound. Such words, ‘ perfect happiness,’ ‘unalloyed bliss,’ are in 
every person’s mouth. All of us are eager and gaping at that consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, at that satisfaction of soul and tranquillity 
of passion, at that peace of mind which knows neither the alloy of petty 
vexation, nor the storm of mental affliction, 

What a fruitless employment, what an idle task, is the pursuit of happi- 
ness! And yet, again, how silly is it to yield unto despondency, how 
worse than insanity is it to judge of the future by the present. One mo- 
ment we are overjoyed, the next instant despair and desolation lay before 
us. But ’tis in the mind, the mind. 

There are in the physical nature of the great material world, in the 
atmosphere which surrounds the globe on which we tread, there are sea- 
sons and times, sunshine and storms, midday and midnight. In our own 
frames there are also seasons and times. There are hunger and gratified 
appetite, thirst and pleased palates. Health and sickness, catastrophe 
and lucky accident, calamity and unlooked for transports of the soul, rush 
in upon upon us successively, we know not why or wherefore, except that 
such things are. Alternately a pleasing feeling and an acute pang chase 
each other through our natures, like shade and sunshine upon field and 
flower. Our susceptibilities arc never in a complete state of quiescence. 
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There they go, up and down, high and low, over changes of feeling, hopes and 
fears; like boys chasing the rainbow’s bright colors, over hillock and 
through mead, adown valley and through rivulet. 

To any one who will particularly examine into the history of each 
family within the scope of his powers of observation, it will appear that 
Heaven has meted a due apportionment of happiness and trouble to each 
family. Neither permanent prosperity, (truly so called,) nor perpetual 
misery, (misery for life,) is to be found anywhere in nature’s wide 
bounds. 

A prisoner groans out the livelong day in a dungeon, and sighs out 
most of the night in the dreary monotony of his fate. A crust of bread 
and a draught of water are all that his oppressors grant to sustain his 
nature. He passes thus the first week of his captivity. Ah! he is 
wretched indeed. At length sleep resumes its usual leaden powers over 
his eyelids, and he begins to pass every night in sweet slumbers and de- 
lightful dreams of home and freedom. Thus, from nearly one half of the 
twenty-four hours iron-hearted misery is already almost banished entirely. 
He begins to find entertainment in his late hideous cell, his eyes become 
accustomed to the dim light, and hunger bids him long for the periodica} 
provision of his fragal meal. He sees a spider weaving its web upon the 
ceiling, and passes hours in observing the spider’s movements—the watch- 
ing of the spider for the coming fly, the darting forward of the spider to 
seize his innocent prey, the spider’s wrapping of the victim in the folds 
of the slender texture which he spins out to make sure of his game. The 
fly is devoured by the spider ; and, while the human prisoner was watch- 
ing these operations, his own wretchedness was asleep in his mind and 
for the time forgotten. A hundred different sourees of pastime—which 
every person that reads or hears has, in many a narrative, read or heard 
of, as having aetually occurred to occupy the time and while away the 
sorrows of a poor captive in a solitary cell—happen to our prisoner, and 
beguile away the tediousness of the heavy hours. At last the prison 
doors fly open, and the late hapless, imprisoned, hopeless wretch, treads 
the earth and walks forth free as air. He looks upon earth, sea, sky, and 
fields as all his own, all his own for the purpose of extracting delicious 
sensations from their eontemplation. What throes of exquisite felicity 
heave that bosom now, so lately responsive alone to the gloom of a dun- 
geon and all its horrors. He is, for the moment, ten thousand times as 
happy as if he had always been free, as if he had always been in the pos- 
session of every domestic blessing, of wife, children, and friends around 
him, ftourishing in business, free to go and come as he listed,—now in the 
house, now in the fields, anon sailing over the lake, and next sleeping in 
quiet pillowed upon the fair basom of a beloved wife. 

That domestic scene of blessing could never have engendered those 
sensations which the poor prisoner enjoyed when he had just escaped from 
long suffering and confinement. 

The shipwrecked mariner, who comes out at length unscathed from the 
tempest’s loud roar and wild destructiveness ; who, after enduring famine, 
fatigue, and exposure upon a bleak rock in the midst of ocean’s waves, ia 
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rescued from his peril by a kind fellow-creature, who perceived from the 
mast-head afar off on the main the half-sinking sailor struggling against 
the billow’s dash and the rushing blast, and steered his bark towards the 
sufferer ; this rescued mariner—oh ! what joy to pace up and down once 
more the firm deck, to bound safely and hopefully over the billows, to 
dream of his native hills and streams, the thatched cot, and the cheerful 
voices which charmed the ear beneath that happy humble roof. Had he 
never been wrecked, he had never known the overwhelming and very soul- 
absorbing bliss of escape, plenty of food, secure sleep, and past recollec- 
tions—the absorbing bliss of sensation which marked their possession, im- 
mediately succeeding to the recent danger, exposure, and abandonment to 
despair. 

We are too apt to resign ourselves, when under certain circumstances, 
to the melancholy of hopelessness. Why, man, cheer up! bethink your- 
self upon the transitory nature of all things, even of woe. An evil by 
being endured ceases to be an evil. 

Envy not, afflicted mortal, envy not that merry smile of thy prosperous 
neighbor. Look at him now. His wants are all supplied. He knows 
nor sorrow nor care. Health, happiness and success crown his fate, and 
life is to him all sunshine. Will no clouds ever darken along the sky of 
his mental horizon? He has wife, children, friends, and a numerous cir- 
cle of acquaintance. He is engaged in a flourishing business, and owns a 
large estate and capital, and commands almost unlimited credit for any 
pecuniary transaction which he may choose to engage in. Wherever he 
goes he meets approving smiles, and sucks in flattery and praise as part 
of his daily sustenance. 

Ah! a fever attacks one of his children. It isthe eldest. The first boy, 
the pride of his father, and the mother’s hope. The dear little sufferer pants 
and withers under the fatal malady. His rosy cheeks sink into hollows, and 
his limbs grow attenuated. The ugly crisping and drying up of his once 
full, pouting lip, is dreadful to behold. It betokens a horrid state of 
havoc in the vitality of the child’s frame. Delirium intervenes, he raves, 
he knows not father from foe ; his sisters are gazed upon by the sinking, 
lack-lustre eyes of the dying boy, without any meaning being in that once 
ardent gaze. He seems to sleep. He does sleep, he sleeps forever.— 
Where is the father now? Where the opulent merchant and smiling 
neighbor? Aye! where is he? Is that saddened countenance his? Are 
those womanly tears hist Does he weep? Why does he weep? Why 
does he not go along to dandle as usual that fine boy of his upon his knee? 
Why does he not look at his darling boy and talk with him as usual, tel] 
him of God and nature, of man’s passions, and of the boundless universe ? 
Why does he not give the boy advice? Why does he not gaze at the 
lively playfulness of his boy, and check his forwardness? Why does he 
not tell him to be a good boy, and that God will reward him with wealth 
and friends through life? Ay! why does he not? Why sits he there 
mingling those tears with the trickling drops which fall from the mother’s 
eye? What is it all for? Is he not rich, prosperous, healthy, in flourish- 
ing business, has a large circle of acquaintances, and credit to any extent? 
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Does he weep forsooth? Where is that brave boy !—But let us drop the 
curtain upon this truly affecting scene. Needless were it to harrow up 
the feelings more. Thorns and briars, it seems then, spring up even in 
the garden of domestic bliss. Ah! my good fellow, I knew you would 
have to pay a price for all your treasures. That boy’s death is part of 
the reckoning. You must turn to your business, and try to forget that you 
ever was father to such a noble boy. 

In this instance, it was domestic felicity, the sunshine of domestic feli- 
city, that invited the withering blast. It was the possession of wife, 
children, and friends, wealth and flourishing business that begot that sor- 
row, that will gnaw through and through the heart’s core of that opulent 
trader, until he falls low, the grief-struck victim, the heart-broken father 
All his hopes, his happiness, he himself sleeps in the grave, beside the 
corpse of his beloved boy. 

What then is happiness? What—misery? Is it there in that palace, 
or does it lodge with the lowly peasant in that humble hut? Does it 
dwell in that domestic circle, or preside over those piles of gold and silver 
coin? Hovers its wing upon that hero’s plume? Does it rest within the 
tender bosom of t».' modest, lovely virgin? Can the one be bought—it 
—happiness? Wiuat does it cost? Seas of human gore, the sighs of the 
widow and orphan. Can it be purchased by a life of piety? Has a 
seared conscience found it to exist in an apathetic indifference to every 
emotion of remorse and humanity? Or is it in the cloister, the grave, the 
city, country, in business or in retirement, in science or inignorance? At 
the bar or on the bench, under the bishop’s mitre or monarch’s crown, 
beside the throne or in the prisoner’s dungeon? Where is misery! On 
the battle field? Is it ever mingling in the evening cheer by a bright fire, 
among husband, wife, children, visitors? Indeed both pain and pleasure 
come from the same source. 

The rich man loses his hundreds of thousands, and is obliged to work 
like a laborer, neglected and despised because he has fallen, despised be- 
cause he is obliged to support his family by the sweat of his brow. He is 
wretched therefore. The destitute orphan becomes a man, he obtains 
employment, becomes the fellow-laborer of the former rich man, but now 
his fellow-laborer. The one, the former orphan boy, is very happy, because 
he is better off than ever he was before, and can procure an evening’s meal 
to satisfy his craving withal, after a longday’s hard work. The other, the 
formerly rich man, is proportionably wretched, because he misses the 
luxuries which once he enjoyed, because flattery, long known and cherished 
by him, is no more sounded in his ear. ‘Two fellow-laborers are thus 
before our eyes, one pleased, the other grieved, the consequence of a con- 
trast to former mode of living. Thus widely differing in happiness are 
two, under the same circumstances, the same apparent circumstances 
to the careless spectator, who looks upon the toils of the two laborers, and 
sees them both, to his eyes, two honest, hard working, humble, happy 
fellows, who, as he the spectator thinks, perform alike with satisfaction 
their daily duties, and retire at night to taste in sweet repose the general 
reward of faithful service in manual labor. 
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’Tis thus we falsely judge from appearances ; for if we always could 
dive into the secret emotions of the heart, we would often perceive horri- 
ble and soul-sickening desolation, we would perceive terrible thoughts, and 
grief, too deeply seated grief for hopes of cure, in the bosom which con- 
tained that heart, when the countenance expressed far other feelings; 
when the countenance which was falsely supposed to be the index to that 
heart’s book, beamed with smiles—smiles all hollow and heartless, deceiv- 
ing like sunshine over graves where lie dead men’s bones, and all rotten- 
ness of decay—so the sunshine of those smiles played over lifeless hopes 
buried within the dark grave of that bosom. 

From every part of the world, from every house, every parlor, bridal 
chamber, ball-room, and gay theatre of fashion, from every heart, be it 
that of monarch or monk, of orphan girl or proud war-chief, be it saint 
or sinner, from the worshipper’s thoughts beside the shrine of his adora- 
tion, from the murderer’s unhallowed doings in the still midnight, when 
none but an all-seeing God looks upon the foul deed, from every scene of 
sorrow or gaiety, youth or age, bold manhood or maiden timidity—may 
be gathered the pearls of precious enjoyment, may be gathered the story 
of withered hopes and blighted peace. 

Trust not to the kindling eye, found not your opinions of a man or 
woman’s happiness or misery upon the view of a countenance, upon the 
consideration of that man or woman’s apparently prosperous or apparently 
destitute circumstances. These tokens may all be false, are false. 

Despair never. Even though reason thunders in your ear that it is im- 
possible there can be hope. Confide never. Even though prosperity 
shines with its meretricious beams upon all the skies of your own little 
world of man. There never is a time when all is lost ; there never comes 
a season wherein nought may be apprehended. Envy not a neighbor’s 
good. Believe not that all is unmingled woe in a scene where the corpo- 
real eye only beholds a picture of complete wretchedness. 

Fasily can reality elude our deepest researches into the depths of feel- 
ing. Who can tel] why it is, that a person may sit moping alone by the 
fire-side, depressed in spirits, perhaps from the mere influence of the 
evening hour?—an acquaintance enters, and, having just met with a 
misfortune, exclaims, *‘ I am the most miserable wretch that ever existed,” 
and in detailing the sources of his exclamation to his hearer, in dilating 
upon his sorrows, the spirits of that hearer, which were previously depressed, 
will be exhilarated by contrasting within himself, unconsciously, the unhap- 
piness of another with his own, and gather actual pleasure from a fellow- 
creature’s pain. It is a sad truth that we do thus draw joy from others’ 
miseries, and this shows how subtle may be the thread upon which hangs 
the happiness and misery of life. 

Thus my treatise proves beyond all question, that we generally err in 
our ordinary conversation, and even in many of our profound meditations, 
when the subject is the present state of another’s real enjoyments or suf- 
ferings ; and that we are often widely astray, and sometimes fatally deluded, 
in reasoning upon our own future prospects, with regard to the pleasures 
or pains which are to be our lot for the rest of our lives. 
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To-day may be dark, to-morrow a change comes over the spirit of our 
waking dreams, and, to our surprise, the dungeon doors of our wretched- 
ness are thrown wide open, and we are almost miraculously ushered into 
freedom and enjoyment, and our thankful hearts swell with gratitude to 
Providence, and we look upon the past gloom and horrors as a faint dream, 
a painted picture, and are overcome with the conviction, that human life 
itself is every where a thing of shadows and sunshine, of alternate joy 
and grief, of hopes and fears ever shifting, of discord and peace, and that 
its very constituent qualities when analysed are moral days and nights, 
winters and summers, times and seasons. 

Heaven has scattered with a profusely bounteous hand its free and 
spontaneous gifts throughout the earth, air, sea, and rivers, for man’s sus- 
tenance and comfort. The fields bring forth grain, the waters produce 
every variety of fish, the forests offer game, and trees innumerable shed 
the peach, pear, orange, the nourishing nut, and fruit of a thousand varie- 
ties and pleasant tastes, in order that we may eat and enjoy. The soil 
within its womb conceives succulent vegetables and health-bestowing roots, 
bushes and vines bear yet other delicious tributes to load down the festive 
board with, and the clustering grapes are flung in an abundance over the 
thousand sunny slopes, to give to man’s sorrows the cheering influence of 
the beverage which that bounty yieldsto his arts. Yet, has Heaven atthe 
same time said to man, that all these blessings must be taken through toil 
and trouble, through perseverance and pain, through many evils, many des- | 
ponding fears ; yet occasionally intermingled with them here and there is 
a bright beam of hope. There are mines in the bowels of the earth, mines 
of gold and iron, and of a great variety of substances, all being essential 
to man’s happiness. But this gold, this iron, and the immense stores of 
fuel to warm the human limbs when winter scowls over the waste, and 
frowns in the bowers of pleasure, are not to be enjoyed by those for whom 
these treasures were created, without patient labor and long endurance 
of many hardships in withdrawing these productions of nature from their 
hidden storehouses, deep, deep beneath our footsteps. 

Look abroad over the globe, upon the mountains and on the ocean, see 
man engaged every where, exercising a thousand ingenious contrivances, 
and exerting nerve and muscle, art and perseverance. The wild Indian 
quits his wigwam, and steps forth upon the wintry scene, in pursuit of the 
bear or forest deer. What skill does he exercise in pursuit of his game ! 
A rifle is slung upon his shoulder. He follows the tracks of the antlered 
animal through the snow, mile after mile. He does not heed distance or 
y toil, the freezing blast or the solitude. Hunger presses him ; the remem- . 

ee a brance of his starving offspring at home, of his dusky mate, whose life 
ieee hangs upon his success, steals over his memory, and cheers him on to the 
i; eae! task. He discovers the slender-limbed creature, whose death is to be the 
ay huntsman’s life, the life of his mate and little ones. He fears to let the 
. i animal know of his approach, for that would scare it away from him for- 
By ever, its fleetness enabling it easily to elude the further pursuit of its hunter. 
The starving savage calls into action all his mind. He even studies the 
course of the wind, for fear the deer may scent his coming by snufling 
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with his keen perceptions the presence of some unaccustomed company. 
The hunter goes half a mile out of his way to get to windward of the 
game. He creeps along the ground in serpentine movements to avoid 
giving intimation of his approach. He progresses towards his object, by 
stealing along behind this rock and that hill, until perhaps, if a thousand 
circumstances concur in effecting his success, he is enabled to transfix 
the deer with a death-doing bullet. But how slight a cause would have 
driven away from his power that anxiously pursued game—the least acci- 
dental noise made by a single misstep of the savage hunter, a passing 
breeze conveying to the nostrils of the animal the scent of a human being. 
And then the loss of that single, chance-found deer’s flesh for his own and 
family’s food, were a condemnation of them all to death by famine. 

The mariner, who ploughs the salt sea in pursuit of gain, look at hes 
toils and suffering. The gale increases, the billows lift their heads to the 
sky, the forked lightnings dart down in wrath around the lone ship, as it 
is now flung up towards the black clouds, anon dashed down into the dark 
hollows, where the regions of earth’s centre seem yawning to devour the 
gallant barque and its affrighted crew. All these things he endures, en- 
dures in silence and without murmurs, resigned to all these privations and 
hardships, which experience tells him are the price which all of us must 
pay, who desire to purchase a continuance of this life, warm life, even 
though it is fuil of tears among smiles, and agonies mingled with blisses. 
The tempest-tossed sailor dwells mentally upon the recollections of his 
distant home, embosomed among the firm and peaceful hills of his nativity, 
where his wife and dear little children pass their hours, unconscious that 
the husband and father is trembling amid the loud roar of the ocean storm. 
The sailor knows that he must push onward through opposing waves to 
get into a foreign port, where peraaps he may profitably dispose of his 
cargo and bring back to his own longed-for and happy fireside, the wealth 
which is necessary to procure food, clothing, and shelter, health and ease 
for the family where his every hope and wish centre. Without this sail- 
or’s toils and privations, his perseverance, and after all—the so seldom 
termination of hardships, the so infrequent reward of virtue, pains and 
sagacity—success, without all, all these, the home cannot be had; with- 
out all these sufferings and crowning successes, the family at home would 
perish with want. 

Even here, in our own neighborhood, beside our mansions of luxury, and 
among the scenes where the sedentary artist pursues, under the security of 
the law, hour after hour, and day after day, his mole-like progress of his 
darling work of the pencil or the graver—even here among us, what a dis. 
play of human ingenuity, of secret sufferings in the chase of profit, of pa- 
tience and protracted hope, are continually and universally exhibited to 
the scrutinizing eye. 

All, all, who live, who would live, must pluck safety and ease from 
among danger and trouble. Our wonderful powers of human endurance 
are made for the exercise, for the task, which Heaven demands from each 
one of us. Although the sun shines bright, summer comes, and abundance 
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covers the earth and fills the waters, nature charges purchase-money for 
every natural blessing. 

The humble guardian of the night who paces his weary watchings along 
the deserted street, wraps his frame up in his weather-proof cloak, and 
strains his heavy eyelids to avoid drowsiness, while almost benumbed with 
the piercing coldness of the wintry night frosts. Why does he not go 
home and sleep in his bed at the call of nature? Why does he walk and 
watch, when the whole city is sunk in forgetfulness? It is because 
poverty forces him to this, the immutable and severe laws of nature which 
dispense food only to the industrious and pains-taking, force him to it. It 
is because he has a wife and children at home, whom his paltry pittance of 
a few shillings gives victuals and a fireside to. bed and blanket for their 
warm resting place beneath a humble roof, when the stern wintry storm 
howls through the air and along the frozen and snow-covered ground. 
He watches over others’ slumbers through the livelong night, the slumbers 
of those who are rich in this world’s goods, their slumbering senses sunk 
in heaps of down, while the vigilant guardian shivers in the midnight 
darkness, voluntarily encounters and breasts with his hardy and manly 
bosom the pitiless peltings of the midnight wintry winds and piercing 
frosts and driving snows. Many of these faithful watchers over a city’s 
sleep, most of them indeed, catching only a short repose after their 
nightly hardships, commence labor in the morning, labor for us in erect- 
ing dwellings, or are occupied in transporting our goods from ships to our 
warehouses, or conveying burdens from place to place; finding that their 
whole time, with slight intervals of sleep and refreshment, night and day, 
night after night and day after day, from week to week, from month to 
month, and from year to year, is barely sufficient for the purposes of pro- 
curing earnings enough to purchase the mere necessaries of life for a 
family. 

Aye! bright genius, heaven inspired genuis, must labor or starve. The 
employment of imparting intelligence to the student in his closet, by lay- 
ing before him the divine strains of the bard, or the researches of the phi- 
losopher, through the medium of the classic page,—the speaking book ; 
which comes to the lonely and retired scholar, who is shut up from noise 
within the precincts of his quiet apartment, to pore over in unseen ecstacy 
the offering of an author’s pen: this employment of genius is not an affair 
of hap-hazard and butterfly sporting. What years of deep searching into 
literary mines ; what midnights over the lamp to gather the treasures of 
knowledge ; to cull out the most precious of them; to pore them forth in 
the glowing line or the well turned period; to make them shine in the 
neat paragraph, as diamonds gleam amid sands; to spread out to the de- 
hghted eye, all that charms in language, poetry, diction, in phrases—in 
deep, overwhelming pathos or laughter-wakening humor, brilliant witticism 
or wrapt wonder. 

Genius and intellect are tasked, as well as the muscular arm of the 
hardy woodcutter, or wielder of the ponderous sledgehammer. The heaven 
inspired author must watch at the dead hour of night, as well as he whose 
physical powers of endurance enable him to guard his fellow-citizens 
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from murder and midnight conflagration, or as well as he who looks out 
from the mast head over the wide waters of the sea, to warn his fellow- 
seamen and the slumber-bound passenger against the dangerous reef of 
rocks or the towering iceberg. 

All such exhibitions of human patience and perseverance, such display 
of undismayed hardihood, such trials and troubles, are the very requisites 
towards the creation of true enjoyment; which can only spring from such 
a source, and which can never grow and flourish amid indolent habits and 
a timid shrinking from the great task which Heaven asks from us as the 
price of its blessings. 

They who are willing thus to summon up courage to the contest, and 
do battle through all opposing foes of nature’s calling up, those persons 
will taste the rich sweets which are mingled here and there amid toil and 
privation, and which are unknown and must remain forever unknown to 
the coward, the sluggard, the effeminate fool, unpractised in self-disci- 
pline, and unprotected from the heart’s apathy and life-loathing by the 
panoply of courage, firmness, patience and perseverance through all ills. 


THE DESERTED HOME. 


I. 
THERE was music in these halls, 
Lights and lustres on these walls, 
Pleasant sights, and sounds of mirth 
Gathered round this happy hearth ; 
Thoughts were high, and eyes were bright, 
Hearts were free to all delight, 
And the gallant soul was here, 
And the gentle and the fair. 


II. 
They are gone, and all is gloom 
In the faded vestal room ; 
Lights and music, taught to cheer, 
Glad no more the eye and ear ; 
And the spirit, whose strong glance 
Led the revel and the dance, 
Lives no longer now to move 
The old time revelry and love. 


Ill. 
Shall we mourn the music gone,— 
Hall of banquet, bare and lone,— 
Spirit fled that once was bright,— 
Beauty dim that once was light,— 
Hearts and hopes forever fled, 
In their glory withered, 
As a flower upon its stem? 
Weep for us and not forthem! * 
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LOVE’S SYMPATHIES. 


Speak, thou soft and rippling river, 
Wherefore dost thou, ceaseless, ever, 
To my always listening ear 

That one name of beauty bear? 


And thou breeze, forever present, 
With a murmur thus incessant, 
Wherefore dost thou still repeat 
That same name in accents sweet? 


And ye stars, in beauty beaming, 
Why, upon my sight still streaming, 
Do ye ever link the same, 

The sweet letters of her name? 


Birds, that gather, round me springing, 
Wherefore are ye always singing, 
With a voice so softly clear, 

That same name upon mine ear? 


And, while in your garden bowers, 
Wherefore do ye thus, ye flowers, 
That same name, of flowers the chief, 
Write upon each rosy leaf? 


Answered then the rippling water, 

Breeze, and stars, and birds, with laughter— 
“*Tis not we who thus repeat 

What your spirit holds so sweet— 


“ From your own heart, many voices 
In that magic word rejoices, 

And they fondly link her name 
With all objects still the same ;— 


s There’s no beauty born in nature, 
But partakes of true love’s feature ; 
And each @harm the earth supplies, 
Brings the loved one to its eyes. 


“ Thus, from true love, men inherit 
Virtue’s taste and beauty’s spirit ; 
Nor, without it, can they trace 
The true charm of either face. 


“‘ Love is nature’s life and essence, 
From it comes its joy and pleasaunce: 
Nature’s ministers are we, 

Thus we sing of love to thee,” 


W. G. 8. 
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WILD SPORTS IN MANY LANDS. 


NO. Il. 
A BEAR-HUNT ON THE DOFRAFELLS. 


So stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear ; 
And hears him rustling in the wood, and sees 
His course at distance by the bending trees ; 
And thinks, here comes my mortal enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight, or I. 
PaLaMon AND ARcITE. 


Ir was in the course of the winter of 18—, which, as will, I presume, be ge- 
nerally remembered, set in with more than usual severity, that I started from 
Christiana—to which place I had come, late in the preceding autumn— 
for the purpose of engaging, before my return to the United States, in the 
wild, and somewhat perilous, amusement of bear-hunting, as it is there 
practised, on snow-shoes. It is, I believe, a fact so universally known, as 
to require no comment, that the bear, like many others of the same spe- 
cies, retires to sleep during the depths of winter, in some secure lurking- 
place—a cavern, or the hollow of an ancient tree—where, in the course 
of his six months’ doze, he becomes so fat, as to be considered by epi- 
cures, a most delicious morsel. The mode of taking them is simple 
enough ; when accident, or caprice, or perhaps the intervention of a few 
milder days, has roused him from his lair, the bear will usually travel, 
nearly in a straight line, for a distance often of several miles, before he 
again lays up; when any one of the peasantry of the country—who, by 
the way, are all hunters, and marksmen exceeded only by our own west- 
ern woodsmen—discovers that the game is on foot, after carefully noting 
its track, and apparent course, he will strike off through the pine forests, 
describing a large circle, till he again falls in with the trail ; if this should 
be the case, another ring is made by the unwearied hunter; and thus, per- 
haps, till he has travelled over the greater part of a hundred miles, and 
camped out many nights on the mountains ; as soon, however, as, having 
returned to the point from whence he set out, without, in the course of his 
perambulations, intersecting the route of the wild beast, he is convinced 
that it is within the circle, and has found a suitable lair, wherein 
to finish its interrupted slumbers; he leaves the spot, collects his asso- 
ciates, or perhaps summons the sportsmen of the capital by the thrilling 


intelligence, that a bear has been ringed.—Well-armed, and provisioned, as 


if for a forced march, the party set forth, beating the forests slowly and 
cautiously, in circles narrower still, and narrower, till it is ascertained that 
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the game must be within a ring of somewhat less, perhaps, than a mile in 
diameter ; they then advance, with redoubled caution, along the very tracks 
of the brute, till they come upon him, and, if possible, shoot him in his 
lair. Should they fail in achieving this, the whole business has to recom- 
mence ; for it is seldom, or never, that a bear is shot, when once fairly 
afoot ; and thus it will often happen, that, if a party be unskilful or un- 
lucky, the beast will be started more than once, and as often tracked to a 
fresh hiding-place, before his relentless pursuers are enabled to raise the 
shout of victory. 

I had been on the hunting-ground, which I had marked out for the scene 
of my operations, about a fortnight; it was on the southern slope of that 
huge ridge, which, running from north to south, and from the Arctic ocean 
to the waters of the Baltic, divides, under the name of Dofrafells, the 
sister kingdoms of Norway and Sweden. My party consisted of a gentle- 
man attached to the English legation, a native servant from the capital— 
a smart active fellow, by birth a mountaineer, whose slight knowledge of 
French enabled him to act in the capacity of interpreter between us and 
the rude peasantry, rendering him almost an indispensable companion in 
our wanderings—and two or three peasants, whose industrious energy had 
first discovered the animal, for whose destruction we had travelled from 
Christiana. About a week previous to the commencement of my narra- 
tive, we had proceeded selon la régle to beat up the winter-quarters of 
our friend Bruin; but, owing to the eagernesss of a superb bull-dog, be- 
longing to the attaché, which succeeded in breaking from the servant who 
led him, before we had exactly ascertained the whereabouts of the den, 
the game was roused without a possibility of our obtaining a shot; and 
we had the annoyance of finding his lair, neatly lined with the tenderest 
shoots of the evergreen pine, yet warm; and of hearing the savage yelp 
of the brute that had disturbed him so mal a propos, as he dogged his 
huge antagonist, baying his heels with fierce and sullen pertinacity. The 
usual mode, on such occasions, is that the gentlemen of the party retire 
to winter-quarters in the nearest cottage, while the rugged mountaineers 
undergo the fatigue of ringing the beast a second time, and bring the 
tidings to their employers, when the difficult task is accomplished. 

In the present instance, however, I had overruled my companions, and, 
after a most exciting tramp, of about thirty miles, on snow-shoes, we had 
accomplished our first ring without coming across the tracks of our huge 

e,—a second internal circle had been described in the same manner, 
and with the like effect,—a third and fourth, each of smaller dimensions, 
had been completed,—and we became certain, on the night with which 
my narrative commences, that the lair of the animal must be, at furthest, 
within a mile of our camp. A more beautifully picturesque scene I never 
witnessed than that rude encampment ;—the snow lay evenly, and un- 
broken, to the depth of nearly two feet, over the whole surface of the 
country, and the frost was extremely keen. Much smaller game had been 
taken during our excursion, especially several of those superb birds, the 

cailzies, or cocks of the wood, which are so well known to epicures 
as uniting the wild flavor of the grouse, with the whiteness and delicacy of 
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the Turkey. ‘These, then, with the aid of certain condiments and drink- 
ables from our canteen, had furnished us with a supper, such as princes 
might envy; while our previous exercise had supplied us with dn appetite 
such as princes but seldom enjoy. A huge pine-tree had been hewn into 
logs by our guides ; the entire butt of the trunk, some three feet in diame- 
ter, was blazing and snapping with an intensity of heat, which might well 
have dispelled the rigors of a polar winter. Immediately under the lee of 
this, an area, of perhaps ten feet, had been cleared of the snow, which was 
piled up in a rude embankment on three sides, the burning tree completing 
the hollow square—the tall pines around us, towering to the height of sixty 
feet, without a single branch, stood like a race of giants, dark and 
and gloomy, save where the red light of the watch-fire touched their rug- 
ged bark with a lurid and bronze-like crimson—overhead, their black 
foliage formed a canopy so dense and impervious, that the moon, although 
she was riding the heavens in the fullness of her glory, could find no en- 
trance for her beams, unless where, at wide intervals, a pensile of soft light 
streamed downwards through the gloom, recalling to the mind the ladder 
by which the patriarch beheld, in Padan Aram, the hosts of heaven 
descending, and again ascending, to the throne of grace. My comrades 
all slept soundly—but I lay, for an hour or more, listening to the long 
howl of the wolves, as they prowled about our camp; and at times even 
to their stealthy footsteps, with a degree of romantic pleasure wholly inde- 
scribable ; once a gaunt and grisly monster, whom famine had rendered 
bolder than his fellows, approached so near that I beheld his eyes gleam- 
ing, with the reflected rays of our beacon, like coals of fire—involuntarily 
I seized my rifle, which leaned, with the other weapons of the party, against 
a pine-tree at my head, and levelled it right between those glaring eyes— 
another moment, and the intruder would have dearly rued his audacity— 
but, recollecting, on the instant, that the near discharge would certainly 
arouse our more noble game from the slumbers by the aid of which we 
hoped to steal upon him unperceived, I replaced the gun—turned over on 
my side—and, in a few minutes, was buried in oblivion of all around me, 
The stars were still shining, when our guide shouk me by the shoulder, 
and in a few minutes our whole party were assembled around an extem- 
pore meal. 

We loitered not, like the city epicures, over our board; yet, ere we had 
finished the repast, so rapidly does morning follow night in those high lati- 
tudes, the rosy glow, which streamed under the forest-aisles over the 
smooth and glistening snow, announced the presence of the day-god 
above the verge of the horizon! We started at once, diverging at first 
to some distance each from each, and then regularly closing in upon the 
centre of the circle—this is the exciting moment; fifty times—as we 
stole along, examining every hollow stump, and prying into every cavity 
of the rocks—I fancied that I heard the savage crashing through the forest 
and as often did I raise my rifle, only to lower it again, in the conviction 
that I had mistaken some charred and blackened stump for the object of 
our search. At length, however, our toil was rewarded, but not exactly 
as we could have desired. In cresting the summit of a little hillock, the 
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peasant who accompanied me, catching his snow-shoe on some slight ine- 
quality, fell forward, and before I could arrest him, pitched headlong down 
a little precipice, perhaps six feet in height. The fall was nothing; but 
his piece—an old and dangerous musquet—was discharged, and the ball 
whistled in anything but agreeable proximity to my head. Nor was this 
all—for at the instant a growl, the most fearful that can be conceived, told 
me that the bear was roused. The peasant had been hurled by his fall upon 
the hidden lair of the beast, and it was fortunate that the impetus of his 
descent had carried him some feet beyond it, though not till he had struck 
the animal heavily“with the breech of his musquet, which testified, by its 
broken stock, the violence of the concussion. The man lay on the ground 
almost stunned, and perfectly helpless with terror, and between us stood the 
huge and shaggy brute, erect on his haunches, glaring around ‘him with his 
small bloodshot eye, and churning the foam from his tushes in broad white 
flakes. I dared not fire—for the fallen man was in my line, and I knew 
too well the force with which a rifle-bullet is propelled, to risk so perilous 
ashot. The brute held his ground. I advanced on him in the hope of 
moving him from his position, and so getting a shot at him; my eye never 
glanced from the barrel of my weapon, nor did my finger quit the trigger, 
which it dared not draw. I felt the hot breath of the brute in my very 
face, so close was I to him, yet he made no offer at retreat, nor could I 
now draw back, for such a motion on snow-shoes is perilous in the ex- 
treme, and I was aware that a fall would be destruction. At this ynoment 
I saw by his eye that he was on the point of charging me—still I held my 
fire—for on my right I heard a rustle of the boughs, and a light footstep 
—a broad flash of flame drove past my face, and a bullet whistled by—it 
took effect, but not fatally—the end, however, was gained—the monster 
turned, rushed headlong towards his new assailant—but, ere he had gone 
twice his own length, received my ball under his fore shoulder—fell—tore 
the ground for a moment with tusk and claw—and breathed his last in a 
fierce roar, which was, however, drowned in the exulting shout, with which 
we made the forest ring for a full mile around us. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of the unusually large quantity of miscellaneous notices 
contained in the number of the first of February, and the limited issue of 
new publications which remained after the discussion of those to which 
the notices of that number related, it has been judged most advisable to 
devote the pages, for the most part occupied by critical remarks, to other, 


and it is hoped more interesting, matter. 
EDITOR A. M. M. 


Fesrvary 5, 1835. 
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MARCH OF MIND. 


Among all the stupendous movements which have characterized the pre- 
sent age, there is one department of human knowledge which has made 
no strides corresponding to the rapid march in other branches of science. 
While a host of champions have entered the lists, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, against existing abuses in the systems of ordinary education, not 
a single feather has been wielded against the venerable dullness periodi- 
cally poured forth from our medical colleges. 

This apathy in our literary men is not owing to a want of interest in 
the subject on the part of the public. There is a desire in the human 
heart to pry into the mysteries of its own physical construction, which 
has been more or less manifested in every age. This principle is closely. 
connected with superstition and veneration, and may be directed to good 
orevil. Every reflecting mind must have wondered, at some time or other, 
at the strange developments of these principles, and lamented the weak- 
ness of human nature, and felt pity for the deluded individuals whose hal- 
lucination called forth the observation. Strange as it may appear, these 
deluded men—the dupes of quackery—are worshipping, as they believe, 
unsophisticated truth. They know that truth sometimes lies hidden from 
the gaze of the million, and they are led to believe that they are the for- 
tunate finders of the hidden secret. There is flattery in the very idea, 
that we alone have been enabled to discover the merits of the persecuted 
vender, and the virtues of his incomparable nostrum. But there is a yet 
more insidious cause of this prevailing delusion. Many of these celebrated 
charlatans have, by chance, study, or reflection, struck out for themselves 
some one isolated physiological truth, of which they very innocently ima- 
gine that they are the discoverers. This single clue to the mysteries of 
the fearfully and wonderfully made machine is descanted upon to the gaping 
patient in such language as he can understand. Conviction flashes upon his 
mind, and he marvels that the regular physician of liis family was never able 
to explain thething so clearly. The result is, that he discharges his regular 
attendant, and becomesa friend for life toa swindler ; and this determination 
is founded upon a principle which is far from bad in its original elements. 
He determines to worship truth, and to patronise persecuted merit, let what 
may be the consequences. The manner in which these misdirected prin- 
ciples are to be turned to good account will be hinted at in the sequel. 
Meanwhile, let us glance at the prevailing and lamentable systems of 
swindling, which are seducing the honors and emoluments of the profes- 
sion into unworthy hands. Cast youreye, gentle reader, over the columns 
of your daily papers, and see the wonderful cures effected by the panaceas 
—the catholicons—Hygeian pills—royal succedaneums—and essences of 
salamander, by fire-kings and what not. Visit the splendid bathing estab- 
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lishments, rivalling the Alhambra in voluptuous accommodations, and 
redolent of nature’s most seductive odors. See their majesties, having 
dominion over fire, air, and earth, as they roll by in their gilded pill-boxes 
on wheels. See the pickled monsters, stolen from every species of the 
genus, thrust under your nose, as you thread your way through the fashion- 
able promenades. Visit the imposing infirmaries erected upon the gains of 
successful quackery, and the proceeds of that swindling which robs a man 
alike of his health and his fortune. And then say if there is not a march of 
mind! Who has not heard the music of the hellish army t—the brazen 
trumpets of their ill-gotten fame 1—the drumming of their wretched tools— 
sheepskins—sheeps-heads and all, and a Baalamite blast by way of obli- 
gato? Who has not seen the rank and file of these leaders? Pass them 
in review, kind reader, before your mind’s eye. See the motley subject 
armed with a torpedo from Swaim’s magazine—the gaunt anatomy, primed 
and loaded with Potter’s dragon-slayer—the walking dropsy, from Moat’s 
and Morrison’s British College of Health—Death ona pale horse, from the 
Fire King’s heated oven—a walking plaster, as long as Grand street, from 
the Bowery manufactory—a pair of travelling grinders—a very raw head 
and bloody bones—all ghastly and grim, from the succedaneum manufactory 
—and last, though not least, the Homeopathic professors—wicked dogs 
—taking all the others off in miniature. These, with a thousand others, 
bear on high, bottles, pill-boxes, plasters and grinders, streaming with ban- 
ners and uncounterfeitable red labels, having inscriptions holding no quar- 
ter tothe faculty, and proclaiming triumph over death and hell! The grim 
monster might well now exclaim, in similar language to that which he held 
of old, to Scotia’s bard— 


“ Sax thousand years are near hand fled, 
Sin’ I was to the butching bred, 
An’ mony a scheme in vain’s been laid, 
; To stap or scar’ me; 
Till ane Chabert’s ta’en up the trade, 
An’ faith he’ll waur me. 

“ And then a’ doctor’s saws and whittles, 
Of a’ dimensions, shapes, an’ mettles, 

A’ kinds o’ boxes, mugs, an’ bottles, 
He’s sure to hae ; 

Their Latin names as fast he rattles 
As A, B, C.” 


So much for popular curiosity and superstition misdirected for evil 
purposes. 

There are some slight evidences of a redeeming spirit in the age, how- 
ever; among them is a popular treatise on physiology, reduced to the 
comprehension of the promiscuous reader, by Combe. It has been re- 
published in this country by the Harpers, and, from the immense number 
of copies already sold, bids fair to counteract some of the popular error 
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But we come now to the most painful part of our subject, namely, the 
condition and prospects of those institutions erected for the purpose of 
teaching correct doctrines on the subjects alluded to ; first, to the students 
of medicine, and, through them, to the public. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons, in this city, is a fair sample 
of similar institutions ; but if we are to judge by a late parade of party 
votes in the daily papers, concerning a teacher of medicine in this city, 
it is in such a deplorable state of declination, that we can hardly bring 
ourselves to say any thing against it. The number of its students tells 
a tale to the world, however, which needs no elaboration. Our imme- 
diate business with it is to inquire what has been done to enlighten 
the public mind, and correct the alarming progress of popular error 
already described. We are compelled to answer that we believe it has 
done nothing—indeed, that it has done worse than nothing. Instead of 
liberalizing their courses of instruction so as to meet the demands of the 
age, the professors—worthy men as they are—are standing precisely where 
their predecessors stood before them. If another Rip Van Winkle could 
rise up here after a twenty years’ nap, he would not be startled by the 
medical revolutions which have taken place in Barclay street, as his great 
prototype was at the political changes which had been enacted during his 
ever-memorable snooze. a 

How is anatomy taught—that branch which forms the foundation of 
medical knowledge? Before we answer, we would here remark, that so 
far from our observations being intended to apply personally to any one 
of the professors filling the chairs which may be alluded to, it is our inten- 
tion to apply them to every medical school in the Union, with one solitary 
exception. Three-fourths of the time of the anatomical professor are taken 
up in demonstrations of the bones and muscles, while those organs of the 
body more immediately concerned in physiological researches are hurried 
over with sometimes a week, sometimes two weeks, and perhaps a month, 
devoted to their demonstration. Nothing can be more stupid than this 
system. It leads to no investigation, no philosophical reflections. The 
surgeon, the painter, and the sculptor, may indeed improve by such de- 
monstrations ; but the inquiring student, who co:nes to our large cities 
for the purpose of learning something of the philosophy of the human sys- 
tem in health and disease, will turn away in disgust and disappointment. 
To bring this matter down to a test which every medical student can an- 
swer to the community at once, let us ask, how many lectures are devoted 
to the demonstration of the cellular tissue—that vehicle in which all the 
organs of the body are more or less clothed! How many to the distribu- 
tion of the blood-vessels? How many tothe nerves? How many to the 
brain? How many to the spinal column? How many to the lacteals? 
How many to the lymphatics? How many to the skin? How many to 
the alimentary canal? I will not, for very shame, answer these ques- 
tions. In their answers may be found the cause of that alarming progress 
of quackery and popular superstition, which we have before attempted to 
sketch ; and these answers may be had by questioning any tyro in medicine ; 
at all events, they may be had by examining into the state of his know- 
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ledge concerning these departments. We have actually seen students of 
medicine, who had attended what is called a full course of lectures, 
and yet could not trace the food from the gullet to the subclavian, 
where it enters the circulation of red blood; much less, tell any 
thing of the interesting experiments of Asellius, who first discovered 
the lacteals; or of Pecquet, who, twenty-six years afterward, traced 
these important vessels to their final communication with the circulation. 
In short, there is a lamentable degree of ignorance in our medical pupils, 
owing to the partial and imperfect manner in which anatomy is taught, 
not only in Barclay street, but in the Philadelphia schools, and all others 
in the United States, save one which we shall mention in the sequel. So 
much for the foundation : how stands the question with the superstructure ? 
It is true, that the doctrine of phlogiston and anti-phlogiston has exploded 
with its own fervid heat ; but many of its cotemporaries still linger on the 
field. A large portion of the rour monrHs—the usual college term—is 
occupied by the Professor of Practice in discussing the doctrines of fever 
and contagion, remote cause, proximate cause, and all that artificial non- 
sense and jargon with which the professors of the healing art have mysti- 
fied themselves, their pupils, and the public, for the last half dozen ages. 
How much of this immense period of four months is devoted by the said 
professor to the investigation of pathological changes? 

How much better would it be if the pupils of these schools were taught 
the actual changes produced upon the living body by disease, drawn from 
post mortem examinations of a patient deceased by some malady, the 
minute changes of which had been carefully noted by professors and 
pupils! Let these institutions speak for themselves, and tell us how many 
of the fatal cases subject to the treatment of their professors have been 
submitted to this test. To bring the matter home, let the professors 
in Barclay street tell us how many of the patients of the hospital in 
Broadway who have died, have thus been’ carefully observed during 
the progress of disease, and then submitted to the test of the knife post 
mortem. 

Let the professors in the University of Pennsylvania tell us how many 
of the patients of the alms-house at Philadelphia have been submitted to 
the test. Show us the notes, gentlemen—exhibit the papers—give us the 
details of the disease from day to day—the views of the practitioner in 
attendance, and then submit to our inspection the various changes upon 
the tissues, so that the public may judge how far the theories you are 
teaching will bear the test. The time is not far distant, when the public 
will demand these proof’, in a voice not to be misunderstood. 

We will do the professors of the branch of chemistry the justice to 
say, that their science has made some improvements corresponding to 
the demands of the enlightened age in which we live. 

Surgery, too, has made some progress since the dark ages, but Materia 
Medica—Therapeutics—Obstetrics—Jurisprudence—Physiology—and Pa- 
thology, in the United States, cannot say unto Practice and Anatomy, 
what doest thou ? 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, that we are of opinion that 
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the stupendous and alarming progress of quackery in the United States is 
more owing to the neglect of our medical instructers, than to the vicious- 
ness of the miserable wretches who live by deceiving the public. And 
we say again, that any remarks applied to any institution by name are 
intended to apply even to a large majority of similar institutions through- 
out the country. 

Is there no hope of delivery from this worse than heathen darkness ? 
Is there no college to which the pupil may be sent with a hope of his being 
educated, instead of graduated, in medicine,—where the lectures extend 
to a sufficient length of time to enable the student at least to acquire those 
elementary branches absolutely necessary for his becoming a medical phi- 
losopher by after study—where facts are taught instead of theory—where 
nature is at once the foundation of knowledge, and the test of experi- 
ment !—Where the pupil is examined daily upon his studies, as in other 
schools—where the infirmary is a part of the college, and the bed-side 
of the patient the studio of the pupil? But there is one speck of light in 
the otherwise dark and lowering horizon. We have seen with the most 
enthusiastic and undisguised pleasure, that an association of medical 
gentlemen in Baltimore, throwing aside the monkish garb of ignorance 
which has so long mystified their profession, and animated by a desire to 
elevate it to acorresponding dignity with its sister branches, have boldly 
burst the bands of this Gothic thraldom, and come out for philosophy and 
nature, or that medical philosophy which has its foundation in nature. 
Nor are these gentlemen desperate adventurers, or youthful enthusiasts : 
they are not unknown to fame, and are of mature age. They have already 
obtained an advantageous charter from the state of Maryland, and they are 
determined not only to liberalize and extend the courses of medical in- 
struction, but profess their determination to make it American in its views 
and principles—American in its feelings, and an honor to our country in 
its results. Go on, gentlemen, and prosper ; and if you succeed in fulfilling 
the promises which the Washington Medical College of Baltimore holds 
out, you will erect a monument in the monumental city, which will outlive 
the most enduring work of the sculptor’s art. 


SONNET. 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE CELEBRATED LORD SURREY, WRITTEN AT HIS TOMB 
IN FRAMLINGHAM CHURCH, ENGLAND. 


Immortal Surrey, calin is thy death-rest, 

In thine obscure, but not forgotten, tomb— 

From which thy fame springs to a sunnier home, 
Nor will be in dull marble bounds comprest. 

As well might the light gale, which from the west 
Comes sportively, wooing the spring’s warm ray, 
Hie to some cave, to scape her smile’s soft play. 
But is thy fame no part of thee? the breast 

That throbbed to love, and glowed with martial fire, 
Must it be severed from the glory sprun 

From its high heavings? Shall the self-same hand 
That waked the deathless sweetness of the lyre, 
Mould where no voice of song can e’er be flung, 
Where lance and lyre wait not its chivalrous command ? 
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EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 


From our first appearance upon the boards of the great theatre, where- 
on it is the lot of all to strut their little hour, to the close of this our fourth 
act, it has ever been our custom, before the falling of our annual curtain, 
to offer a brief address of gratitude to those who have honored us with 
their countenance and support. Fully aware of the many difficulties 
with which we have had to struggle—of the many imperfections which are 
to be met with in our pages—and, above all, of our inability to keep pace 
even with our own expectations, much less, we fear, with those of the 
public—we have thrice heretofore humbly confessed our own manifold 
defects, while we have deprecated the anger which they might have called 
forth, and returned our sincere thanks for the favor and support, which, in 
despite of these defects, have been extended to the American Monthly. 
At the present moment, it is perhaps more than usually incumbent upon 
us to address ourselves briefly to our patrons, as it were, in propriis per- 
sonis; inasmuch as we believe a crisis to have occurred in the fortunes of 
our cherished periodical, which bids fair to render it more worthy than it 
has been heretofore, of public approbation. Before, however, proceeding 
to the consideration of our future prospects, we shall, with the permission 
of our readers, take a brief retrospective view of our past career; and shal] 
endeavor to point out the causes, which have operated to prevent our 
taking at once as high a ground, as it has ever been our ambition to occupy. 
It will be remembered by our readers, that one of our objects in setting 
on foot the present publication, was the improvement of the character of 
American periodical literature ; which improvement we hoped to effect 
by the establishment of a work, mingling the grave and the gay, the learn- 
ed and the light, in due proportions, and aspiring to the maintenance of 
such a degree of dignity, as might induce the really great writers of 
America to descend occasionally—as has been long the practice of the 
brightest European intellects—to the calibre of a magazine. How far we 
have been successful in this, it is of course not for us to say.— We have 
no idea of blazoning the names of authors, who may, or may not, have 
contributed a line to our support, in a well-turned paragraph ; on the con- 
trary, we have ever maintained, that the author should be known by his 
works, and not the work by its author; and that, if the article be intrinsi- 
cally worthless, it cannot be rendered valuable by the appendage of the 
proudest name,—but we do think that we may venture to appeal to the 
improvement visible, not in our own pages, but in those of all contempo- 
rary periodicals, to prove that our labors have not been entirely void of 


effect. 
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Possessing, at the hour in which our first number was issued, not only 
no subscribers, but no out-of-door contributors, we have gradually, though 
perhaps somewhat slowly, increased in both respects, till we find ourselves 
strongly settled on a firm and daily accumulating basis. We confessed above, 
that we have Been aware of not a few defects, and it will perhaps be urged 
against us, that the moment a defect was discovered, it should have ceased 
to exist. It is to our defence on this point, that we would call the atten- 
tion of our patrons ; and thence we shall proceed to lay before them, the 
emendations by which we hope hereafter to deserve their continued and 
increased good will. The principle stigma, that has heretofore been cast 
upon the periodical literature of our native land, is a want of character 
and stability,—undertaken, perhaps, too sanguinely, it has blazed out, fora 
while, brilliantly enough, but has generally faded and fallen ere half its 
course was run. Our first object was, therefore, the establishment of a 
character for stability, and, to that end, we have deemed any change, even 
for the better, inadvisable, thinking that even to err consistently for a 
while, was a lighter fault than vacillation or unsteadiness. We have now, 
however, we trust, been enabled to settle ourselves firmly enough in the 
opinion of our friends, to venture upon a few alterations, which will, we 
trust, be appreciated. To this end, a partial change will hereafter 
be made in the conduct of this periodical, the present editor of which, 
now for the last time addresses the public in his undivided capacity. He 
has now, therefore, after tendering his sincere thanks to the public for 
their indulgence to him in many respects, and particularly in pardoning 
the recent irregularities in the publication of the magazine, owing to his 
unfortunate accident,—to announce that the American Monthly Magazine 
will hereafter be edited under the joint superintendence of himself and a 
gentleman, of whom he may still, the connection not having as yet com- 
menced, venture, with perfect impartiality, to record his high esteem and 
consideration, whether in a public or private capacity—Mr. Cuarues F. 
Horrman, of this city. 

Nor are the talents of this gentleman, highly as we may regard them, 
the only fresh inducements we can hold out to our subscribers ; inasmuch 
as by his influence, several writers of the first standing, who have hitherto 
lent their aid sparingly, if at all, to our pages, will become regular and 
valued contributors. Their names we could mention, and we know that 
to do so would add weight to our assertion ; but we believe, as we have 
above stated, the use of names to be incompatible with periodical publica- 
tions, as subversive of every thing like freedom of thought, or impartial 
criticism, and as tending to what we most peculiarly despise, flummery 
and self-adulation.—We therefore abstain from this display, fully confi- 
dent that our professions will be proved by our practice. 

To those who have been firm friends to us from the beginning, we have 
a few words more to say.—Not a single writer, whose papers have here- 
tofore graced our pages, will be lost by the new arrangement! nota single 
iota of character will be altered! With an increased number of pages, 
a new and far more elegant style of typography, and, we are bold to as- 
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sert, with a great additional strength in the editorial department, we shall 
continue, on the same principles, with thesame objects, and in the same 
general aspect, to offer to our readers, regularly—in future—on the first 
of every month, that, which we aspire to render ere long the national 
periodical of our almost boundless country, ~ 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A SONG AT PARTING. 


I. 


Tuov art going upon the blue ocean, 
To the home of thy childhood away, 

To each scene of thy young heart’s devotion, 
Its passion, its parents, its play— 

Again shall thy memory, delighted, 
Review every dear spot of earth, 

Where all thy young fancies were plighted, 
And thy first sweet affections had birth. 


Il. 


Thou wilt sleep in the cot of thy fathers, 
Thou wilt drink from the well-beloved spring ; 
While thy roving glance round thee still gathers 
Some memories that never take wing— 
Oh, well can I fancy the treasure 
Thy old thought is hoarding for thee— 
And deem it no wrong to thy pleasure, 
To beg one remembrance for me. 


I love thee, because, in affliction, 

It was thine to attend and condole, 
And join in the grateful conviction 

That my image still lives in thy soul. 
Though I have but little to proffer, 

To vie with the raptures now thine, 
Yet a true faith, in friendship, I offer, 


And a prayer from my spirit for thine, 
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